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Ir a speculatively-inclined diplomat, 
curious to see what political monstro- 
sity could possibly be produced by arti- 
ficial means, should have taken a people 
of the highest nervous organization and 
keenest political activity, full of the 
instincts of democracy, and with a force 
of religious sentiment verging on the 
fanatical; if he should have inserted 
into the midst of this people a govern- 
ment drawn from another people, or 
class of a people, in every quality and 
instinct despotic and arrogant, of orga- 
nization ponderous and brutal, and in 
religious temper more fanatical and in- 
tolerant than their subjects—the creeds 
of the two being at the same time 
antagonistic; and if then he should 
have left the ruling element free from 
all external control, and irresponsible 
to any sense or law of right and wrong: 
in such a case the result would have 
been exactly what the island of Crete, 
and to a certain extent all Christian 
Turkey, have shown for the last hundred 
years, although, from exceptional cir- 
cumstances, more strikingly in that 
island, and for the past few years. And 
yet precisely to such an absurd political 
fabric did the joint diplomacy of Chris- 
tendom lend itself in 1830, when, after 
a breath of freedom won by nine years’ 
incessant fighting against massacre, de- 
vastation, slavery, brutalities to Chris- 
tendom inconceivable, proselytism of the 
sword and pistol, Crete was re-delivered 
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to the Mussulman tyrants whom she 
had expelled as far as her gates. She 
was not, indeed, re-delivered directly 
to the power from which she had re- 
volted in 1821, and against which she 
had carried on the nine years’ war—the 
power of the Ottoman Porte; but the 
arrangement was substantially no better 
which handed her over to Mehemet 
Ali of Egypt. 

The pacification of the island in 1830, 
under the Egyptian Viceroy, had, indeed, 
one good effect—it equalized, to a certain 
degree, the two religions before the law. 
But this was nearly all ; and Crete, under 
Mehemet Ali, was mainly in a wretched 
plight. Take one illustration :—On 
account of certain measures adopted 
by the Viceroy, which were in violation 
of the promises made by the Sultan in 
ceding the island to him, a large number 
of Cretans, both Christian and Mussul- 
man, assembled at Murnies—a charm- 
ingly situated village at the edge of the 
great plain of Khania—to make a protest 
against the invasion of their privileges. 
They were unarmed, even with knives ; 
and, while the assembly lasted, the most 
perfect order was observed, even petty 
theft from the neighbouring vineyards 
being publicly punished. This assembly 
sent memorials to the ambassadors of 
England, France, and Russia, at Con- 
stantinople, and the residents of the 
same powers at Nauplia, and waited to 
hear the effect of their movement. The 
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then Governor of the island was Mus- 
tapha Pasha (at the date of this writing 
returned, after an interval of thirty years, 
to his old post), an Albanian, a man of 
tact and energy, who, through his ener- 
getic administration of the affairs of 
Crete under Egypt, was transferred to 
the Sultan’s service on the restora- 
tion of the island to the Sultan im 
1840, and gained the surname Ki- 
ritly (of Crete). By patience and cun- 
ning he succeeded in dispersing the 
people without force, until only about a 
hundred remained. At this juncture, 
the Viceroy sent to Crete a squadron 
under the command of Osman Pasha, 
admiral, with sealed orders to make an 
example of a certain number of Cretans, 
among whom were to be a few Mahom- 
medans. What the number of the vic- 
tims was is uncertain. Pashley says 
thirty-one ; many residents of Khania at 
the time have assured us that above 
eighty were so executed ; and we have the 
authority of the representative of one of 
the principal European powers, resident 
at Khania during the whole revolution, 
and still residing there, thatthe order was 
to hang 500, and that an approximation to 
that number was actually hung, all 
the trees around Murnies being loaded 
with this fruit of Egyptian energy. It 
isa matter of history how Osman Pasha 
sent his fleet back to Egypt, himself re- 
signing and going to Mytilene, quitting 
the service of the Viceroy in disgust. 
The troubled life of the Cretan Chris- 
tians met a change rather than an ame- 
lioration when, in 1840, the island was 
restored to the Sultan. An insurrection 
expressive of their discontent was sum- 
marily repressed, and the same result 
followed all the subsequeut movements 
ntil that of 1858. As that was the 
parent of the present insurrection, we 
propose to describe it more in detail. 
The Governor-general of that day, 
Vely Pasha, son of Mustapha Kiritly, 
born in Crete, and of a Greek mother, 
was rather a popular governor with the 
Cretans. He derived from his father 
great wealth ; he had fine tastes, and a 
penchant for due to which a European 
education had given a more agreeable 





direction than is usual with Turkish 
Pashas ; and the early partof his adminis- 
tration seems to have given satisfaction 
to the Cretans. But, man of pleasure as 
he was, the details of business seem to 
have annoyed him. The Pasha was 
never to be found when he was wanted, 
and his subordinates conducted them- 
selves as irresponsible underlings gener- 
ally do. A general ferment was produced, 
which only lacked a stimulus to change 
it into an émeute. This was supplied by 
a love-affair. A Cretan Mahommedan 
woman, one of those nominal Islamites 
of whom the position makes many, being 
attached to a Christian man, wished to 
abjure her religion and embrace his, in 
order to marry him. The Mahomme- 
dans violently opposed this, and carried 
the affair before the Pasha. He gave 
orders to apply the Turkish version of 
Habeas Corpus to the girl. Some of the 
influential Christians, however, gave re- 
fuge to the rib of contention, and hid 
her away, it is said, in the church, and 
finally got her out of the island in an 
orange-boat. Vely was in a rage, stormed 
and fumed more than common, and 
threatened to hang two of the principal 
offenders at their own doors. But these 
two were of the Church committee, and 
amongst the principal and most in- 
fluential of the residents, and one a 
British subject(Ionian), the other Greek 
and the dragoman of the American 
consulate. So, asthe Pasha dared not 
act, he threatened all the harder, and, 
holding the Church responsible, made 
it the subject of his wrath. 

If there is one thing which the Cre- 
tans are more obstinate and earnest 
about than others, it is their Church. 
The least touch on their sacred objects 
is more quickly resented than even an 
invasion of their domestic rights. The 
population of the whole island took 
the matter up and held an assembly, 
to which the deputies came armed. 
They met near Perivoglia, a village at 
the edge of the plain of Khania, and so 
near the mountains that, in case of an 
armed force coming out, they could make 
use of their natural fortifications. 

Vely, now in dismay, temporized ; 





















while the Cretans, assembled to the num- 
ber of 8,000 or 10,000, and in full view 
of the capital, lit their fires and held 
their councils. The real causes of the 
insurrection, as of all others in Crete, 
were the oppressive taxes and bad ad- 
ministration of justice. The firman by 
which the island had been transferred 
to Egypt assured the Cretans that they 
should only have to pay the tithe and 
the military tax; but neither by the 
Egyptian nor the later Turkish régéme 
was this promise in the least regarded. 
The taxes had grown and were growing, 
and it had heen said that the Govern- 
ment had the intention of imposing new 
ones on straw, on wine, on salt and other 
articles, thus far free. Those already 
paid were onerous, and any increase was 
unendurable. 

When, then, the messengers of the 
Pasha came out to inquire into the 
wishes of the assembly, they were told 
substantially “less taxes and more 
justice.” If they said “ another go- 
vernor,” it was not that experience had 
taught them that there was a chance 
of a better, but because a change on a 
hard bed is a relief. Vely was, for the 
Cretans, one of the best of their go- 
vernors, but the system of the Turkish 
administration is always the same. It 
is the organized and legalized piracy of 
the Ottoman conquest, scarcely modi- 
fied by the spirit of the age,—only a 
little, indeed, by the state of decay into 
which the empire has fallen. It is to 
extort from its captives all that is to be 
extorted, and to give nothing back. It 
is to make “the infidel” the field from 
which their harvest is reaped, the mine 
from which they raise their gold with- 
out labour. The Ottoman empire is a 
huge parasite, sapping the vitality and 
wealth of the old Greek empire, with- 
out returning a reproductive or invigo- 
trating element. 

Vely temporized, and sent word toCon- 
stantinople ; Constantinople temporized, 
and sent troops. The movement, mean- 
while, gathered force. When the mes- 
sengers of the Pasha came, the chiefs, 
keeping a respectable body with them, 
sent detachments all along the hills in 
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the neighbourhood, so as to give the 
idea of a much larger force than they 
really had. Troubles, too, broke out 
in Montenegro and Herzegovina, and 
the troops ordered to Crete were needed 
in those places. So the Porte sent 
concessions to Crete. The Cretans 
were confirmed in their right to keep 
arms, slight relief was afforded im 
taxation, and they were assured that the 
paternal Porte had no intention of in- 
creasing the taxes on straw, or putting 
them on wine, &c. A new governor was 
sent, and the affair was ended. __ 

Two years later Ismail Pasha was 
sent as Governor, Sami, the interim- 
governor, being needed elsewhere. His 
brief administration had been one of 
the best Crete has ever seen. Ismail 
was a Chiote Greek, who, becoming a 
favourite of a Turkish Pasha, had aban- 
doned his religion, and was educated 
by his master. He was decidedly 
clever. With the help of his Parisian 
education he made his way among Turk- 
ish officials ; and, having gained a repu- 
tation for energetic dealing with brigands 
in Anatolia, he was thought to be a fit 
man to govern Crete. The nomination 
might have been a good one if there 
had been brigandage in Crete ; but that 
particular vice is one absolutely un- 
known in that island. The vendetta 
exists, and, when quickened by a little 
religious animosity, produces conse- 
quences which Turkish officials would 
with difficulty distinguish from brigand- 
age, but in which there is this pecu- 
liarity, that its victims are always Turks, 
and such as have committed some 
offence against the Christians. The 
spirit of sturdy independence which 
gives the Cretans the name of turbulent 
is something deeper than the highway 
violence Ismai] had known in Anatolia. 

This Ismail could not comprehend. 
The weak point of Cretan character, 
love of intrigue, he soon found out. 
It was his maxim that any Greek 
could be bought, and he rather liked 
buying and selling. He found means 
to influence the choice of the cap- 
tains of villages; and, when any 
discontent manifested itself, he first 
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tried promises, of which he was never 
stingy, and, when these failed, he had 
recourse to his strong arm, bribery. 
He caused the captain of the village, or 
some influential man in it, to use his 
influence to quiet the affair, or divide the 
people, so that it might come to nothing. 
And so he maintained, for several 
years, peace in the island. He even 
hired some of the Sphakiot captains to 
invite a body of Zaptirs into Sphakia, a 
district which had hitherto maintained 
a quasi-independence ; and, as the force 
sent was only nominal, and was kept in 
the most severe discipline, the people, 
knowing that they could capture them 
or drive them out when they liked, per- 
mitted them to remain. The flaming 
accounts Ismail forwarded to Constan- 
tinople of this important achievement, 
the subjugation of the bellicose and 
dreaded mountaineers, established him 
in the graces of the Sultan, and the 
Sublime Porte congratulated itself on 
having found the right man at last to 
govern Crete. 

But the promises came in for redemp- 
tion. Men who are taxed as the Cre- 
tans are must needs think of the taxes, 
and they began to claim the fulfilment 
of the concessions made in 1858. In 
place of lightening them, the Porte 
thought only how to lay on more. The 
taxes on wine, straw, &c. were laid on 
in despite of the proclamation, and the 
administration of justice grew more and 
more corrupt, until it was notorious that 
no Christian could obtain justice except 
by favouritism or corruption. 

The Cretans, after their immemorial 
habitude, resolved to hold an assembly. 
The Pasha threatened them with dis- 
persion by force of arms if they met, 
and employed all his machinery to 
excite dissensions, and bring to nothing 
the intended demonstration. The Cre- 
tans, in this emergency, unwilling to 
have recourse to arms, and disconcerted 
by the defection of several chiefs to the 
Pasha, drew up a petition to the Sultan 
praying for relief, committed it to the 
Governor-General for transmission, and 
went home from their partial and local 
meetings. No sooner were they dis- 
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persed than Ismail organized a counter- 
movement amongst his own adherents, 
through which he easily obtained a 
petition in his own favour, denying all 
that the other averred. 

The manceuvre was an excellent one, 
and quite worthy of Ismail, who only 
thought to govern for the day. The 
season went by, and, as all Cretan 
movements are made in the spring, the 
rest of the year passed idly. But the 
people learned the right lesson. It was 
1864. Two bad crops had succeeded 
each other, and the people were dis- 
tressed and poor. They winced, and 
threatened revolution, but there was 
nothing done. The crop of 1865 was 
bad also, and the people were in still 
deeper distress; but the Government 
must have its revenues. That bottom- 
less pit into which are now poured, and 
have been poured for so many years, all 
the wealth of the loveliest part of the old 
world—the Turkish treasury—knows no 
echo of a people’s woes. Grasp, grasp, 
wring, and bleed: money is wanted. 
Another turn of the wheel, faithful 
Ismail! And so in 1866 Crete burst 
out—not into armed insurrection, but 
into an assembly, and this time with 
such unanimity that Ismail dared not 
resist. It was convoked at Boutzou- 
naria, a village of the Khania plain, at 
the foot of the mountains, and not far 
from Murnies, where the famous As- 
sembly had been held in the time of 
Mehemet Ali’s rule over Crete. Thence 
the aqueduct which brings the water to 
Khania has its supply from a spring 
bursting out of the living rock. The 
country round is one expanse of orange- 
groves and gardens ; east, north, and 
west, and even as far south as the rocks 
permit, are magnificent olive-orchards. 
From the head of the aqueduct one sees 
the whole plain of Khania; and here, 
on a little table-land, the Assembly 
which will be famous among its fellows 
met at the end of April, unarmed. 

A lady, the wife of one of the consuls 
resident at Khania, who visited the 
Assembly at that time, writes, “ It was 
“a strange sight, and exceedingly pic- 
“turesque as well as impressive—so 














“* many rough and strong-looking men 
“ gathered together in such good order. 
“ A few came to us, and invited us to 
“ alight, offering us such refreshment as 
“ they could give. A little while before 
“we arrived, a messenger from the 
“ Pasha—a Cretan in his interest, sent 
“ to urge the Assembly to disperse—had 
“ been insulted by one of the people as 
“a renegade and traitor. The moun- 
“taineer then spit in the face of the 
“ emissary, and was immediately put in 
“ prison by the chiefs as a punishment. 
“ A number of the people were discus- 
“ sing this affair with much warmth as we 
“ rode up, and one of their number ex- 
“ plained to us thecause of the discussion, 
“ apologizing forthe warmth they showed, 
“ but all were in good temper, so far as 
“I could see. They afterwards sent 
“a formal apology to me at Khania 
“ for having allowed themselves to show 
“ any excitement at the moment when 
“we came to honour them with a 
“ visit.” 

The Assembly forbade the selling of 
wine in their vicinity; and, when a 
Cretan Turk, who came with a barrel of 
wine of his native land, complained of 
being ordered off by the Assembly, they 
told him that he might sell if he would 
give a written guarantee to be respon- 
sible for all the damage caused by his 
commerce. He declined the offer, and 
carried his wine back to Khania. 

The Assembly was a long time in 
completing its labours. The roads are 
wretched in Crete, and the people poor, 
and unable long to stay away from their 
homes ; so that it was weeks ere a full 
interchange of opinion was effected. 
They were determined that the Pasha 
should not trick them this time, or make 
it appear that they were only a minority 
of the Cretans. Every village should 
be represented by the properly chosen 
deputies, and they should all come to 
Boutzounaria, and actually take part. 
The Pasha threatened and stormed, but 
they persisted. Patrols were set on every 
road by which troops could come, but the 
Cretans replied to the Pasha that they 
had assembled without arms, according 
to their right, to petition their sovereign, 
and that they would remain until their 
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object was accomplished. The deputies 
from Candia and Sitia were long in 
coming, and a dozen of the members 
went to hurry them up. They were 
armed only with clubs ; but, declaring 
that they carried arms, the Pasha sent 
orders to arrest them. <A party of a 
dozen Zaptirs were sent out to inter- 
cept them as they passed Retimo. 
These met the Cretans on the way, 
and the commander of the detach- 
ment ordered them to surrender. One 
of the Cretans, by way of reply, sprang 
upon the nearest Zaptir, wrenched 
away his gun, and, presenting it, told 
them to leave instantly. Awed or 
frightened, they turned, and left the 
Cretans to go their way. 

The Assembly was finally complete ; 
all the deputies signed the petition at 
the place of meeting, and it was de- 
spatched—one copy being given to the 
Pasha, one sent to Constantinople, and 
others sent to all the consuls. The 
Pasha replied to the letter of the As- 
sembly that he would forward the peti- 
tion and support it, but that, now that 
it was made, the Assembly must dis-* 
perse, or he would send an armed force 
to break it up. The Assembly appointed 
a committee of about thirty men to wait 
the reply to the petition, and the rest 
went home. The Pasha then sent out 
some of his partisans to obtain signatures 
to a counter-petition, declaring that the 
Cretans were content with Ismail, and 
that the Assembly did not represent the 
people. This was the move the Cretans 
had anticipated; and they met it by 
sending a party of their adherents, who 
caught the Janissaries in their own 
village, and, with the full approbation 
of their fellow-townsmen, obliged them 
to destroy the circular of the Pasha, and 
sign a letter to him, declaring that the 
Cretans were united against him. The 
farce was not repeated. 

The governor then sent a deputation, 
consisting of the Bishop of Khania, 
several members of the Council, and in- 
fluential Greeks, to order the committee 
to disperse entirely, declaring that so long 
as there remained the least gathering he 
would regard the Assembly as still re- 
maining. At the same time he invited 
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a conference of the consuls, and sent out 
messengers to the country Mussulmen to 
come into the walled towns. The com- 
mittee next day sent to him a reply by 
the hands of a dozen of their number, 
saying that they had been deputed by 
the mass of the Cretan people to peti- 
tion the Sultan, and that they were 
ordered to wait the reply; that they 
dared not return to their villages until 
the object of meeting had been accom- 
plished ; but they would come into 
Khania, and remain under guard, or be 
guarded by a body of Turkish troops at 
Boutzounaria, where they were. At all 
events, they could not and would not 
disperse. The real reasons of their per- 
sistence were two: Ist, they appre- 
hended that the Pasha would repeat his 
old policy ; and 2d, they feared that if 
once they dispersed he would quietly 
arrest them one by one. 

The conference of the consuls was 
held ; and, as in it were developed the 
immediate causes of the present state 
of the island, we shali be as particular 
in our account of it as information 
given us by a participant enables “us 
to be. 

Ismail had always been in the habit 
of bullying the consuls. His invariable 
practice, on the arrival of a new consul, 
was to make a quarrel with him, and 
try the stiffness of his back. The cause 
was generally some breach of consular 
privilege; and at this time he had just 
passed through one controversy with 
the American consul, in which he had 
been obliged to give way, and was 
involved in others with the English, 
French, and Italian, besides being on 
standing bad terms with the Austrian 
and Dutch. His calling the consuls 
into conference then did not indicate 
that he wanted their advice, but that 
he wanted to make use of them for his 
own plans. He wished to strike a 
masterly blow at Cretan insubordination, 
and he wanted to make the consuls 
approve of it in advance. 

He opened the conference by a resumé 
of his measures towards this rebellious 
Assembly, in which he claimed great 
credit for moderation, but declared that 
now, all persuasive measures having been 
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exhausted, he must resort to force. In 
short, he should on the next day send 
an armed force to arrest or disperse the 
committee. The majority of the consuls 
politely gave the governor all the credit 
he claimed for moderation. Some ex- 
pressed a hope that he would continue 
to show that virtue; and all agreed 
that, if the recusants should, after the 
application of all pacific inducements, 
refuse to yield, the governor would 
be justified in sending troops after 
them. So far it seemed that Ismail 
was about to succeed in getting the 
acquiescence of the consular wisdom in 
his intended first blow—after which the 
rest would necessarily fellow. The con- 
ference was about to adjourn when the 
Italian consul stated that he had infor- 
mation which persuaded him that, if 
the committee were assured that they 
would not be persecuted or arrested for 
having made the petition, they would 
readily disperse. ‘This was confirmed 
by the Hellenic and Russian consuls, 
who had received similar information ; 
and the Italian representative urged, 
with some warmth, the granting of 
this concession, declaring (in which he 
was followed by all present) that up to 
that day the Assembly and its committee 
could be charged with no illegal or in- 
judicious act, and that, as they had 
committed no offence, a promise of no 
punishment was almost superfluous, but, 
if it would quiet the fears of the com- 
mittee, it should be made. The Pasha 
made no reply to the suggestion, but, 
apparently wishing to avoid the subject, 
was about to dismiss the conference, 
when the American consul rose, and 
begged, since they had been called to- 
gether to express their opinions, to be 
allowed before they separated to declare 
his. Sinee it appeared, he said, that all 
the committee wanted to induce them 
to disperse was a promise that they 
should not be molested for having 
drawn up and sent the petition—acts 
which even the governor considered to 
be legal—he (the consul) would not 
admit that the authorities had ex- 
hausted moral means, or were yet en- 
titled to use force. He therefore pro- 
tested against his implied consent to 

















the intended violence, and made the 
governor responsible for whatever blood- 
shed might ensue. The Italian, Rus- 
sian, Hellenic, and Dutch consuls sup- 
ported this declaration more or less 
energetically, and the discussion was 
re-opened. Ismail was perplexed. What 
to do he did not see clearly—reluctant 
as he was to give the promiee de- 
manded. His plan for securing consular 
complicity had fallen through, and his 
determination seemed to be failing him. 
It was the opinion of most, if not all, 
present, that, if the consuls had been 
all united in urging the concession, he 
would have yielded the point; but, at 
this juncture, the French consul came 
to his rescue, and declared that his 
Excellency not only could not be re- 
quired to make such a promise, but 
ought not to make it, as it might anti- 
cipate and prejudice the intentions of 
the Porte. The American consul replied 
that there was no question of what the 
Porte thought fit to do ; the people had 
confidence in the Sultan, but they re- 
quired an assurance from the Pasha that 
he would not, on his own part, persecute 
them. But the governor had taken the 
hint, and, declaring that the promise 
required would compromise him with 
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The English consul came to his support, 
and gave it as his opinion that no such 
promise could be asked of his Excel- 
lency, as it was already implied in his 
having agreed to support the petition, 
the last head of which was a prayer for 
an amnesty to all concerned. Moreover, 
he said it could not be supposed that 
the people had any right to expect such 
deliberate bad faith from the governor 
as would be involved in his arresting 
people who had been guilty of no 
offence. This supplied the Pasha with 
a new hint, and he stood on his dignity. 
Neassured by the support of the two 
consuls, he took a defiant attitude, and 
refused any further concession. The 
conference broke up in some excite- 
ment. If the consuls had been unani- 
mous, there is little doubt that the 
Pasha would have given the promise 
asked, and all agitation would have 
ended in Crete for that season. At 
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all events, the unfortunate want of ac- 
cord of the French and English consuls 
with their colleagues was the point of 
departure for the insurrection of 1866. 

Not, be it said im passing, that an 
insurrection in Crete could have been 
avoided long, the policy of the Porte 
remaining the same. But it might have 
been postponed until the events ripening 
in the East should have settled at once 
and for ever the antagonism of Moslem 
and Christian in those countries where 
the Christian is the rightful inheritor. 
It is certain that, nothing being changed, 
and Ismail Pasha remaining Governor 
of Crete, the insurrection would have 
broken out in 1867; but in that interval 
many things might have changed, and 
any necessity for an outbreak might have 
been obviated. 

The three months that intervened be- 
tween the sending of the petition to the 
Sultan and the receipt of the reply were 
passed in an alternation of menaces by 
Ismail against the committee and the 
sending of protests and appeals to the 
consuls from the committee. These doeu- 
ments called the Christian powers to 
mediate between the Sultan and his 
subjects of Crete, and obtain justice for 
the latter. The committee retired to 
Prosnero at the threshold of Sphakia. 
Troops began to arrive, and a fleet, 6,000 
Egyptians being amongst them, under 
the command of Schalim Pasha, Gene- 
ralissimo of the army of the Viceroy, 2 
man every way the opposite of Ismail,— 
generous, frank (for an Oriental), politic, 
and conciliatory. There is no doubt 
that the object of his coming was to 
prepare the way for a transfer of Crete 
once more from the Sultan to the Egyp- 
tian Viceroy, and that the scheme had 
been arranged between the French, 
Turkish, and Egyptian Governments, 
and was to be conducted on the famous 
modern principle of the plebiscite. Now 
Ismail, it was said, had a private ambi- 
tion to be made prince of Crete him- 
self, after it had been erected into a 
principality similar to Samos. Such an 
ambition did not consist with the 
Egyptian plan, and the antagonism of 
interests led to curious complications. 
A negative and menacing reply finally 
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arrived from the Porte, and the two 
Pashas went into the Apokowna to 
communicate it, and with the sub-in- 
tention on the part of Schalim to promote, 
by means of the munificent promises he 
was deputed by the Viceroy to make, 
aided by the artfully severe reply of the 
Turkish Government, the plan for the 
cession of Crete to Egypt. The Cretans, 
however, replied by the rejection of 
the authority of the Porte, and an ap- 
peal to arms. War served the purpose 
of Ismail, and he therefore did all in 
his power to prevent the success of the 
plans of Schalim. Ismail was, how- 
ever, struck down by fever, and then 
Schalim made his rendezvous without 
opposition, and kept it without inter- 
ference. Ismail, however, sent a bat- 
talion of troops to catch the committee 
as they came to the rendezvous; and, 
this being found out through the capture 
of a courier by the Cretan patrol, all 
negotiations were broken off. After 
waiting in vain for several days to 
effect an arrangement, Schalim returned 
to Khania, whither the Governor, seri- 
ously ill, had preceded him. Ismail 
had, however, contrived to get four 
battalions of Egyptian troops ordered 
to Vryses, in the heart of the Apo- 
kowna, to replace a small body of 
the Turkish troops sent there some 
time before on the pretext of keeping 
order. Schalim enjoined a conciliatory 
policy, and kept his troops under the 
strictest discipline possible. Ismail had 
also the strictest orders to keep his 
troops from commencing hostilities ; but 
the Cretan Mussulmen gathered idly 
around, and in the fortresses furnished 
the means of breaking the peace. A 
collision was provoked at Selinos, in 
the hope of inducing the Christians to 
attack that place; but they contented 
themselves with repelling the attack. 
The coolness which had been growing 
between the rival chiefs ripened into 
open rupture on the refusal of Schalim 
to send a battalion to Selines to punish 
the Christians. In the meantime the 
Egyptian pursued his negotiations with 
increasing chances of success, and Ismail 
as steadily moved the disorderly ele- 
ments at his command to _ hostility. 


The Cretan Insurrection. 





Slight collisions took place in various 
places, and the excitement of the Chris- 
tians, now armed to the number of 
about 15,000, rose to fighting heat. 
They invariably had the best of it with 
the Cretan Mussulmen. The presence 
of the Egyptian detachment at Vryses 
annoyed them. If supported, it was 
dangerous ; if not, it tempted them to 
an attack and easy victory. Schalim 
Pasha proposed to withdraw them; but 
Ismail protested, insisting on their re- 
maining until the arrival of the Com- 
missioner, who was daily expected. 
Finally, a body of Cretans took posses- 
sion of the wells from which the 
Egyptian troops drew their supply of 
water, in the hope of driving them 
away. The Egyptians could not, with 
honour, be driven away by a force of 
insurgents, however superior in number. 
They attempted by force to get posses- 
sion of the wells. A conflict ensued, in 
which the Egyptians suffered an utter 
defeat. Being blockaded, they were 
finally obliged to beg for terms, and were 
permitted to march out undisturbed. 
So began an insurrection which, for 
desperate fighting, endurance, and una- 
nimity on one side, and barbarity and 
cruelty on the other, is without any 
parallel in the history of Christian 
Turkey. Its story cannot now be writ- 
ten ; its lesson preceded it. If the 
representatives of England and France 
had shown half the sympathy for the 
Cretan people which the Consul ot 
tussia did, they could not only have 
exercised a controlling influence on the 
local government, but could have gained 
a power over the people themselves 
which would have left little danger of 
Russian or any other intrigues. He is 
no better than an idiot who, knowing 
the Ottoman rule, imagines that any 
foreign intrigue is necessary to produce 
an insurrection in the empire. The fuel 
is always ready for any chance spark 
elicited by unusual acts of oppression. 
Is Britain to be deaf to the cry of the 
Christian races, and always to maintain 
the Moslem, while in Russia the Eastern 
Christians find sympathy, if even in- 
terested, and promises, if even false? 

















I suppose there are very few (some, of 
course, but not many) districts of the 
same area so rich, so beautiful, and so 
interesting, as the eastern part of the 
little-known county of Somersetshire. 
Taking Wells for a centre, and describ- 
ing a circle with a radius of seventeen 
miles, you enclose Bath, Bristol, Wes- 
ton-super-Mare, Glastonbury, Sherborne, 
and Frome. 

The country lying between these 
towns is a district which may certainly 
bear comparison with most others of the 
same size in any country. Some exceed- 
ingly able and well-written articles, even 
for that journal, appeared from time to 
time in the Saturday Review on this 
very district, which are now buried in 
its files, and unattainable ; and it seems 
a pity that the author does not re- 
publish them. It was partly necessity, 
and partly the reading of these articles, 
which made us delay in this beautiful 
region ; and, from what we saw of it, 
we judged that the high praise given by 
the Saturday Review was more than 
deserved. 

Bath Minster, St. Mary’s Redcliff, 
Wells, Glastonbury, Frome (one ‘of the 
most splendidly restored churches in 
England), and Sherborne ably represent 
its ecclesiastical interests; while there 
can be no need to speak of the richness 
of the low pastures which extend from 
the point of Bridgewater Bay to Glaston- 
bury ; of the wonders and beauties of 
the Cheddar district. It is a dangerous 
experiment to begin a journey of plea- 
sure in a region so beautiful, so favoured 
by nature and art as this. It is like 
eating your cream before your bread. 
Yet we did so, and had the good fortune 
not to be disappointed. Wells is, we 
acknowledge, absolutely unapproachable 
as a church; a thing of beauty to be 
remembered for ever. Yet, leaving 
Wells, we saw church after church, by 
no means to be forgotten, even with the 
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west front of Wells always in one’s 
mind’s eye; and we saw, moreover, one 
pile of building of a different kind, 
which takes rank in our mind with that 
most beautiful of all cathedrals. We 
speak as having seen Peterborough, Win- 
chester, Ely, and others : Cologne, Ant- 
werp, St. Ouen, and others. 

Saying good-bye to St. Mary’s Red- 
cliff, which is being carefully and, as far 
as I dare judge, most admirably restored, 
you run along the shores of the Bris- 
tol Channel, and observe how grandly 
the great outlying islands of limestone 
rise out of the sea of rich pasture. 
At Highbridge you leave the main line, 
and enter upon the Somerset and Dorset 
railway, which leads right through the 
richest district of Somersetshire, out 
into the more barren and poorer sister 
county of Dorset. The line is nearly 
level for some fifteen miles, laid mainly 
on great peat bogs,—covered now, how- 
ever, with rich pastures. You have only 
to read your book or your newspaper 
until the train begins to hum in a curi- 
ous and hollow manner, and then, look- 
ing out of the window at this strange 
noise, you will find that you are passing 
through endless piles of peat, cut and 
stacked for fuel. This humming and 
roaring noise, which the train makes 
in passing over the bottomless peat, 
sometimes continues for a mile together. 
Nothing further is remarkable about 
this great hill-surrounded fen until you 
see, directly in your track, a high hill, 
with a tower on the top, as round, as 
regular, and as ugly as any artificial 
mound ; yet which is so lofty that it 
towers above the beautiful hills around 
it. You are now at the end of the fen, 
formerly covered by the sea. This is 
“Weary All Hill,” and the tower is 
the only relic of the church of St. 
Michael. 

This tower of St. Michael’s church 
was, at one time, like two other more 
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famous churches of St. Michael, visible 
a long way at sea by sailors; for it 
stands on one of the most holy islands 
in the world. This is Ynyswydryn, 
“The isle of grey water:” afterwards 
Avalon, “The place of apples,” where 
Arthur was carried after his last battle 
against Modred to bathe in the min- 
eral waters which still well out of the 
base of that hill; but for eight hundred 
years or more men have called it Glas- 
tonbury. 

The reviewer just spoken of will tell 
one all that is authentically known about 
this place, far better than Ican. It is 
a beautiful place enough even now, but 
a few miles on, on a branch railway, 
amidst a labyrinth of high limestone 
hills, is a place more beautiful still. 
The reviewer said, in effect, that Wells 
was one of the most beaatiful things in 
the world, and we, taking him at his 
word, went there, and found that he 
was perfectly right. But this Wells is 
not his exclusive property, and we shall 
take the liberty to say a few words about 
it on our own account, and in our own 
style. 

After passing Glastonbury, the hills 
begin to fold in upon you in great 
sheets of woodland and pasture, till at 
the Wells head you naturally find the 
town of Wells; witha most “un-Eng- 
lish” fountain in the public street, and 
clear water running down the gutters. 
We got into an omnibus at the station, 
and were whirled away up a pretty old- 
fashioned street, across a drawbridge 
over a moat, under a fine gateway, 
beside a smooth-shaved lawn with a 
glorious Gothic ruin rising out of flower- 
beds ; until we pulled up with a jerk 
in front of a splendid old poreh. I was 
proceeding to say that this was the 
finest specimen of a medizeval inn I had 
ever seen, when, from the conversation 
of the other passengers, I gathered that 
it was not the inn at all, but the Bishop’s 
palace. I can only say that the good, 
hard-working, ex-Rector of Battersea 
has a palace worthy of him. Long may 
he live to inhabit it. 

Getting out of these solemn precincts, 
in a somewhat abashed frame of mind, 
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we went to our inn ; and, while smoking 
a cigar, with a feeling that one was taking 
a liberty in doing such a very secular 
thing in so very ecclesiastical a town, my 
companion came to me and said, “Just 
come here, and look at this, will you?” 
And I went and leoked at that. AndI 
took off my cap to the west front. of 


Wells Cathedral, and passed a vote of 


thanks, on the spot, to the Saturday 
reviewer. 

In colouring brown rather than grey : 
there is no deep, great shadow, as at 
Coutances, but am infinitely dextrous 
handling of shadows as deep and as 
dark as you could wish, but never broad 
in detail. And yet these accumulated 
shadows, never broad in any particular 
place, gave a breadth and a force, through 
sheer accumulation, which make Cou- 
tances seem in one’s memory to be a 
toy, and even the soaring ribs of Bayeux 
only a feeble effort at imitation. Cologne 
and Aix-la-Chapelle are also dim in one’s 
memory when one has seen Wells. 

You can see how it is done. It is 
done with tier after tier of statuary, 
standing in very deep-eut niches (like: 
parts of the House of Parliament at 
Westminster, only so very different). 
He was an audacious man, this old 
builder of Wells. He would get force, 
not by a few easy broad bands of shadow, 
as may be seen in fifty places ; not by 
declaring himself a hundred feet over- 
head, as at Bayeux; but by a detailed 
mass of shade spread everywhere. And 
he has done it. If you doubt it, go to 
Wells and look for yourself. And then 
you come to this: Who, gentlemen 
historians, showed him how? If there 
is a puzzle on the face of the earth, that 
puzzle consists in accounting for the 
amazing genius displayed in medieval 
architecture. At present one can only 
take off one’s hat to the result, which is 
scarcely satisfactory ; and get modern 
architects to imitate it for us, which is 
still less satisfactory and more expensive. 

We will quit this subject. It is not 
good for any one who is trying to be a 
respectable and honest Philistine to go 
to Wells. It exasperates him, and does 
no good whatever; because, after all, 














he can’t build amother cathedral like 
Wells, and if he could he would not 
know what to do with it. 


“The older order changeth, giving place to 
the new.” 


There is a profound peace about the 
cathedral close of Wells which is worthy 
of remark. I do not remember a conti- 
nental church, of any mark, with the 
same surroundings as, say, Peterborough 
or Wells; or, indeed, most English 
cathedrals, Rules are very dangerous 
things, especially in the hands of a man 
who has not even a majority of facts 
from which to deduce ; but is it nota 
rule that great continental churches 
rise straight out of busy market-places 
and crowded streets; and that English 
eathedrals are generally surrounded by 
broad purlieus of avenue and grass-plot ? 
And is not this the reason : that war has 
swept more habitually round continental 
towns than round English ?—that the 
defendible space has, therefore, beeome 
more valuable, and so the secular bui!d- 
ings have crowded closer to the ecele- 
siastical? Another reason may be, es- 
pecially in France, that revolutionary 
violence attacked medievalism more 
fiercely than in England, and hurled 
its last mad wave against the very old 
cliffs of stone themselves, which were 
strong enough to stand till the cyclone 
had whirled past, destroying and whelm- 
ing everywhere such petty coral reefs 
as chapter-houses and monastic build- 
ings. Whether it be from these two 
reasons, or from some other, you will find 
it difficult to enter any famous church 
abroad after passing through a calm 
space of silence and peace, as one does 
at Wells, and at most English cathe- 
drals. 

Level lines of smooth, well-ordered 
lawn ; a solemn afternoon summer sun- 
light, with the feeble sounds of the little 
town hushed and softened by distance ; 
with the presence of the great scarped 
and scarred cliff of stone getting more 
awful as you approach ; the glance up- 
wards at the crowd of fantastic masonry 
over head, as you pass under the great 
west door into the nave; the snatch 
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of astonishment and delight at your 
elbows, when the interior breaks sud- 
denly on your sight: all these remain 
to one as a memory for ever, after going 
to church at Wells on a September 
afternoon. Ina time when no one has 
the audacity to design that interior it 
is not likely that you will find a man 
who has the genius to succeed im a 
description of it. You must go and see 
it. There start up suddenly on the 
astonished eye grouped ribs of yellow 
stone, which fold and entangle them- 
selves overhead, so high that the eye is 
tired before it reaches the point where 
they begin to bend and meet. Like any 
other cathedral, you say? Not quite. 
At Wells a deed of architectural bold- 
ness has been done which would entitle 
the doer thereof (name gone now) to the 
Victoria Cross. When he (for it was 
one man) piled up the central tower of 
Wells, he found that his genius had 
carried him too far, and that his delicate 
shafts would not bear the superincum- 
bent mass: the pillars began to bulge 
and crack, time was short, and his build- 
ing would soon be down. What did he 
dot He supplemented audacity by a fresh 
audacity. He buttressed up his pillars, 
and, in doing se, reproduced the arch 
overhead ; not upright, you will under- 
stand, but inverted,—upside down,— 
reflected as if in water: and there it 
stands to this day ! 

For the rest: the interior of Wells 
has been scraped and restored in a style 
which has been approved of by the 
Saturday Review, and so, I suppose, may 
pass muster. The service is most exqui- 
sitely done ; the mere chanting simply 
divine; the anthem, Boyce’s second 
anthem from Job; the tall young tenor 
warming to his work, and, if not under- 
standing the glorious poetry, at least 
able to appreciate the glorious music, 
bringing echoes back from the ribbed 
stone, each one of which was worth an 
unjudgeable quantity. The organist was 
a king among organists, sighing and 
fluting up aloft there, with a full appre- 
ciation of his young surpliced friend 
(possibly his pupil), who was ravishing 
our ears below. Through the whole of 
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it one had only to cast one’s eyes aloft 
to see the stone shafts knitting them- 
selves together over head, a little, a 
very little jewelled by decoration. Just 
above, where we sat, there was a corbel 
of turquoise, very modest, yet very 
brilliant ; to our left, behind the altar, 
was the expanse of the Lady Chapel, 
a great Gothic efflorescence of pale yellow 
stone, getting a chaste richness of colour 
from windows of painted glass at dif 
ferent angles. The sermon was, I regret 
to say, a great disappointment. It is 
somewhat unfair to notice this, however, 
because, unless one hunts good preachers 
about, one has little chance of hearing 
one good sermon in the year. Only, 
after the wonderful perfection of the 
other details of the service, that sermon 
did rather jar on one. 

Dorsetshire cannot be compared in 
romantic beauty to Somersetshire, and 
yet the upper part of the Stour river is 
very fine. Vast wolds of chalk, some- 
times crowned with high-perched clumps 
of fir, sometimes scarped and seamed 
with Roman encampments, rise on all 
sides. And, through a broad and wooded 
valley, the river, sweeping along in 
larger and bolder curves, holds its course 
towards the sea at Christchurch. It was 
with some anxiety that we noticed the 
lower and broader reaches of this river 
to be rippled as though by a strong 
wind, and the willows to be tossing 
their silver sprays somewhat wildly. 
Anxiety gave place to positive dismay, 
when, running on among the wild mud 
flats of Poole harbour, we saw the salt- 
water pools lashed with a strong wind, 
and the wild asters bowing their purple 
heads before a blast which came from 
suspiciously near south-west. One word 
from Captain Jeffreys blew all our few 
remaining hopes to the winds. “It is 
blowing very hard from the south-west, 
and we are going to catch it,” was his 
almost cruel reply. 

When we passed Branksea Island the 
firs were tossing wildly about above the 
castle, and very soon, threading our way 
through the narrow channel between 
the dunes at the mouth of the harbour, 
we were in Swanage Bay, admiring the 
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great beauty of the cliffs and towers of 
chalk which stood out isolated into the 
water ; though even here the seas were 
very heavy. Past St. Alban’s Head it 
was no longer possible to admire any- 
thing. There was a fair stand-up fight 
between the Albion and a smart gale 
from the south-west. She is a beau- 
tiful and powerful boat, and won the 
battle, though frequently stopped dead 
by the blow of some very heavy sea; 
for, after about eight hours, the pitching 
became less violent, and, creeping feebly 
from their hiding-places, the few pas- 
sengers saw a long line of lights a-head 
with a brilliant cluster in one spot. 
This, then, at length was Cherbourg. 

It seems a pleasant and pretty place ; 
the town and commercial port being 
entirely distinct from the arsenal. An 
abrupt crag, about 300 feet high, stoops 
down into the south of the town, and is 
crowned by asquare building, which one 
might take for the waterworks if one 
thought at all about it. And this insig- 
nificant-looking building is the Fort du 
Roule, of such terrible power that, if 
every other fort in Cherbourg were in 
the hand of the enemy, it could render 
them utterly untenable. There is nothing 
in Cherbourg to tell you that you are 
in the greatest fortress in the world. 
The Digue, the Isle Pelte, the Fort 
Imperial, are nothing but grey islets on 
the summer sea, giving no hint of the 
potential havoc and destruction which 
sleeps within them. No; Cherbourg is 
a pleasant bright place, rendered a litile 
brighter by the picturesque bands of 
soldiers and sailors. Looking across 
the broad bay, on the summer morning, 
it was hard to realize the fact that no 
ironclad frigate could live in any part 
of its bright and sparkling waters under 
the iron hailstorm which would pour in 
on her from every conceivable angle. 

The ironclad fleet had gone to sea the 
day before to test their qualities in the 
gale which had annoyed us; and so 
there was but one very noticeable man- 
of-war, the U.S. frigate Colorado, which 
lay out beside the Digue, a ship of great 
size and strength, but disfigured, like 
most American ships to English eyes, 

















by her shortened abrupt stem. Her 
tender, which we saw here, is a most 
noticeable ship, She is a steamer of no 
great tonnage, spreading very little can- 
vas, with slightly more bulge about her 
bows than the sharpest of our river 
steamers, and driven by two great tear- 
ing paddles : she is considered to be the 
fastest vessel afloat. She is now called 
the Frolic, but was formerly a Liverpool 
and Glasgow passenger-boat, built on 
the Clyde, and called the Lord Clyde. 
She took io blockade-running, and 
nothing that the Americans had could 
catch her while in trim ; but one night, 
while deeply laden, she got at last over- 
hauled ; and there she sits on the water 
off Cherbourg, under the stars and 
stripes, fresh painted, looking as demure 
and well-behaved as a New Zealand 
chief at a missionary meeting. 

The country around and behind Cher- 
bourg is very interesting and pretty ; 
and it is said that few more pleasant 
places exist for yachtsmen anywhere. 
Our object, however, was to get south- 
ward ; and so, taking train, we went 
south, about sixty miles, to St. Lo. 
Part of this journey is very desolate— 
the line running across vast sea flats, 
divided from one another by bands of 
wood. The only human figures to be 
seen moving through the wild rain were 
here and there a peasant woman return- 
ing from milking, carrying on her head 
a large brightly-polished brass jug. The 
dripping night had closed in when we 
left the main Cherbourg and Paris line, 
and proceeded by a little branch to our 
destination, up the valley of the Vire. 
It is said to be beautiful. 

At St. Lo yon begin to feel yourself 
thoroughly in France: the railway goes 
no further, and English is heard no 
more. It is a remarkably pretty place. 
One part of the town is built on com- 
paratively low ground, but, on looking 
out of your windows at the Cheval 
Blanc, you see houses and gardens im- 
mediately over head, at a considerable 
elevation. Close by is an ascent scarped 
out of the abrupt rock : ascending which 
you find that all the ornamental part of 
the town is on the summit of an acro- 
, polis. First of all, you come to a pictu- 
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resque old market, with the familiar old 
groups of blue blouse, green cabbage, and 
white cap of your French market-place. 
One end of this market-place is in the 
cliff, and from it you look far and wide 
over the bocage of Normandy, with the 
river Vire, here navigable, winding on 
among the wooded hills. ‘Two sides are 
enclosed by really fine old houses ; and 
from the fourth, from beyond the market 
stalls, starts up the west front of a ma- 
jestic cathedral, with two spires and a 
profusion of ornament: a church so 
really good that it is noticeable even in 
Normandy. Its speciality is that there 
are pointed arches contained in Norman, 
a thing seldom seen elsewhere. Passing 
round this church, and noticing the 
stone pulpit which projects over the 
street and is approached from within, 
you come into a bright sunny square, 
round which are grouped the public 
buildings of the town, of considerable 
extent—for St. Lo is chef liew of the 
department of La Manche. They are 
pretty modern French buildings in very 
light stone, and among them are patches 
of gaudy flowers, and groups of soldiers 
scarcely less gaudy. Passing across this 
pleasant Place d’Armes, you come to 
another church of considerable size, said 
by some to be the best Norman church 
in Normandy. It is certainly the best 
preserved and least ugly; though it 
looks somewhat bald and bare beside 
the delicate ribbing and flutings, and 
carved work of all kinds, which one sees 
in its neighbour church in the market- 
place. I think I am not travelling out 
of the record when I say that it is as 
noble a specimen of very early Norman 
as exists in England. It has been 
carefully scraped, in the most advanced 
style of restoration, and harmonises well 
with the gay, white, shallow coloured, 
Vive [Empire buildings round it. I 
am not of course in a position to object 
to the scraping, but I confess I should 
have liked to have seen the church 
before the scraping was done. It wants 
shadow to an unitiated mind. It is 
bald and heartless, and one returns by 
instinct to the cathedral to look at cross 
lights and dim mysterious shadows. 
One could describe the church of St. 
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Jacques in a page: one could write a 
little volume on the cathedral, and we 
have not a volume to spare. St. Lo, to 
sum up all, takes a good first in the 
class list of places one has seen. 

At this place one leaves railways 
utterly behind, and has to travel by 
diligence. A few words about diligence 
travelling as it exists now in France in 
the outlying regions may be useful. 

The best way fora man to go through 
these interesting and beautiful depart- 
ments, La Manche, Western Calvados, 
Iile et Vilaine, and Cote du Nord, is 
undoubtedly to go on foot. Public 
opinion is hardly got ready for a lady 
taking this course. A lady must go by 
diligence ; and, if that lady does not object 
to getting up a ladder, to the smell of 
smoke, and the company of priests, she 
can do so most pleasantly in the ben- 
quette of the diligence. 

Our American friends, and our Eng- 
lish friends who have travelled in 
America, tell us that a lady can go by 
herself from one end of America to the 
other (United States ome means, of 
course), without meeting with anything 
but the most deferential politeness. I 
doubt however whether, even in the 
United States, a recognised lady could 
meet with more civility, almost rever- 
ence, than she would in, at all events, 
the four departments just named, even 
when seated in the banguette—a place 
considered a rather fast place for a lady. 
The banquette is that part of the dili- 
gence which is given up for smoking (at 
the imminent and ever-present risk of 
setting the whole arrangement on fire, 
and going down a long hill at full 
speed in a blaze, and being noticed in 
the Moniteur du Soir as an accident 
imprévn) ; yet, in a month’s experience, 
I never knew any one smoke without 
asking first whether he would “dérange” 
Madame. Of Mademoiselle I do not 
know. I.suppose her proper place is 
in the coupé or the entérieur. 

Madame, however, is perfectly safe 
and comfortable in the banguette. On 
one occasion I remember that, on taking 
our seats there, we were warned that 
the first seat—the best—that to the ex- 
treme right, had been taken by a gentle- 
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man who was to get up three leagues 
on. On getting to the end of the three. 
leagues we were perfectly ready to give 
up our pleasant seat to the unknown 
gentleman. And he was a gentleman ; 
a little fat, handsome gentleman; in 
business, or I am mistaken; making 
money too, or I am mistaken ; a brisk, 
fat little man, with two cloaks, a black 
bag, a travelling cap, and everything 
handsome about him. On our moving 
to give him the seat which was right- 
fully his own, he plaintiveiy demanded, 
in Parisian French, rolling his r’s like a 
Newcastle. man, what we had seen in 
his appearance to make us suppose that 
he was a man at all likely to “ déranger” 
Madame. He put on his travelling cap, 
and set his hat behind him among the 
luggage. I, to accommodate him, to 
acknowledge his politeness, and give him 
more room, crawled back among the 
luggage, and sat upon that hat in the 
dark. When we arrived at Caen, and 
explained the little matter to him, he 
was pleased to regard it as a little acci- 
dent inseparable from voyage, and one 
which made voyage worthy of being 
undertaken, more especially when it led 
to an interchange of civilities between 
Monsieur and himself. And he put 
on his smashed hat, and went away into 
the darkness. And I could not help 
reflecting what certain of my country- 
men would have said, if any frog-eating 
Frenchman had sat on their best hat. 
You must remember, if you are near 
a railway, that you cannot secure any 
particular place in a diligence, but are 
dependent entirely on the railway tra- 
vellers. They pick the first places, and 
you, though you may have paid for the 
very place, have to yield to them. This 
is a very important thing to understand, 
because, I regret to say, they will deceive 
you at the bureaux in any town where 
there is a railway station ; and it had 
better be understood, because the appre- 
ciation of this fact may save an out- 
pouring of British indignation—a very 
fine thing in its way, but not always 
appreciated. On one occasion—a rather 
shameful one I am compelled to own— 
we tried that terrible weapon of British 
indignation. We were in the right, and 

















they were in the wrong; but none of 
them cared twopence for us. It is a 
curious thing, but these Frenchmen 
don’t care to be bullied and scolded by 
English people any more than we care to 
be bullied and scolded by Prussians. I 
suppose that no harm can come from 
telling the plain truth. In the case 
above-mentioned we were ill-used and 
deceived ; it cost us nearly three pounds 
in posting; yet we found that, as a 
matter of prestige, we had to face their 
wonderfully good manners by manners 
as good as their own. We took back 
our ten francs with an air; but the 
porter who handed it back was every 
bit as grand as we were. 

Monsieur the priest generally travels 
in the banguette. Having mounted, and 
made yourself comfortable, you will after 
a time see the ferrule of an umbrella 
struggling and waving fiercely about at 
your feet ; then follows a flapped hat, 
also wildly agitated ; and at last you catch 
sight of a beaming, smooth-shorn face 
under the hat, and at last the curé 
struggles to his place, and stands con- 
fessed, courteously saluting, and turning 
immediately to assist a still ascending 
brother. They are courteously inclined, 
these country priests, but seem wonder- 
fully simple, and slightly informed, 
for the most part; seeming to stand 
no comparison, either in education 
or social position, to the most common- 
place of our University-educated curates, 

There were no less than four of them 
in the banquette the day we started 
from St. Lo for Coutances. One of 
them, to my great surprise, hearing me 
speak English to my companion, claimed 
me at once as a compatriot to his compa- 
nions. They eagerly insisted that he 
should sit beside me, and the priest next 
me at once gave his place to him, and 
crept back among the luggage. 

The priest who claimed to be of our 
country, a young man of remarkable per- 
sonal attractions, suddenly opened the 
conversation thus :—“ Behold, now, sir ! 
It is six years since I open my mouth in 
English. I write to my parents in 
English, but speak it—no, never, not for 
six long years.” And, indeed, at first 
he scemed startled and affected at the 
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sound of his own voice speaking his 
mother-tongue ; sometimes pausing, as 
though to see his way through some 
entanglement in the construction of his 
sentences, or as though to recall some 
forgotten idiom, but often, I very much 
suspect, from emotion. Silent in his 
mother-tongue, poor fellow, for six long 
years, speaking with great hesitation, 
and with analmost entirely foreign idiom, 
yet retaining his accent with the most 
perfect correctness. After he had onee 
opened his mouth he had no reason to 
tell me that he came from “‘ Cark.” The 
brogue was as full, as rich, and as per- 
suasive as ever. 

There is a great ecclesiastical seminary 
at Coutances. And he had been there 
for all that time, but was a full priest, 
free to come and go, though still study- 


ing. He spent his vacations always at. 


one little place on the coast, near Gran- 
ville, which he described as a perfect 
paradise. Next year, he said, in rather 
a low voice, he hoped he should 
be back in Ireland. I saw that the 
good young fellow was beginning to 
think about the old people ; and changed 
the conversation. 

Ile turned out to be a highly-educated 
and agreeable young man. One of 
his brother priests got hold of our 
“ Murray,” and triumphantly translated 
several lines into French, but was ut- 
terly stopped by the geological term 
“tertiary beds.” It was amazingly im- 
possible to make them understand the 
meaning of the term, and at last our 
Trish friend desisted, with a shrug—as 
French a shrug as though he had been 
born in the country. 

The road, going straight over hill and 
dale, passes through a country so densely 
wooded that you think it is little culti- 
vated. Such is not the case, however. 
The hedges are so large, and the hedge- 
row timber so very thick, that they give 
the country almost the appearance of a 
forest. You see no more corn now. 
The only grain grown is buckwheat. 
Besides this, vast quantities of apples, 
a little flax, less tobacco, and some 
hemp. 

Coutances is said to be the finest 
church in Normandy. After a few hours’ 
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pleasant driving we saw it rising grand 
and solitary from above the broad bil- 
lows of woodland. Two brown-grey 
spires, with deep shadows on them ; 
broad and bold, yet going off into in- 
finitely fine needle-like spires above ;— 
two principal and seven or eight sup- 
plementary ones. It grew grander as we 
approached, until we began to appre- 
ciate that we were going to see a great 
thing ; and, when we had made hasty 
arrangements at the inn, and, going up 
the narrow street, found the thing itself, 
soaring up close overhead, into the sum- 
mer air, in all its glorious majesty, we 
saw that we were right. 

There is something about Coutances 
different from most churches, which I 
must, in my unscientific way, try to 
explain to you. The twin western 
towers do not stand on the same plane. 
The architect has withdrawn the south- 
ern one about the distance of its own 
diameter, and the space thus left he has 
supplemented with a smaller and lower 
third tower, of rather more delicate con- 
struction, and crowned, like the two 
higher and larger ones, with a steeple 
and pinnacles. The consequence of this 
is seen in an infinite number of new 
and beautiful combinations from every 
point of view. 

To give you an idea of the great size 
of this noble cathedral, it is only ne- 
cessary to say that the nave is in perfect 
subjection to these two noble and un- 
forgetable western towers, and yet that 
the height of the interior, from the floor 
to the crown of the arch, measures one 
hundred English feet. The church has 
been often described, by far abler hands 
than ours. Our subject here, as else- 
where, is only to give the impression 
which these beautiful things made on 
two ordinarily intelligent English tour- 
ists. It is for them we are writing. 
Most excellent guide books, in French, 
can be bought at every one of these 
towns, sometimes written by ecclesiastics, 
sometimes by the editors of the local 
newspapers—of which we may take 
notice presently. If any reader requires 
strictly architectural details, he will find 
some of them in “ Murray,” and get 
himself referred to authorities. But 





we would seriously adyise any tourist 
to buy these local guide-books, were it 
only for the fact that they are very 
pleasant reading on our dull English 
December days. There are innumerable 
architectural questions about this won- 
derful stone poem of Coutances. Certain 
folks, for instance, claim it as the first 
outcome of the idea of Pointed archi- 
tecture ; which is absolute nonsense, 
even to any commercial traveller who 
has eyes in his head to see, as he can 
see better in Normandy than probably 
anywhere else the idea of Pointed 
architecture spring out of the accidental 
crossing, in different planes, of two 
round Norman arches, and flower out of 
that until it culminates in the great 
Jlamboyant south porch at Dol, which 
—smashed, hammered, bruised, almost 
destroyed by the revolutionists as it 
is—says plainly, with its bare bones 
dripping in the sweeping Atlantic rain, 
“ Come here, you doctrinaire architects, 
and restore me.” Let the south porch 
at Dol drip in the rain, and moan 
as the wind from South Carolina 
sweeps through its broken ribs. But 
leave it alone. At all events, it tells a 
grand and awful tragedy. At Dol the 
Vendcéans beat back the republicans ; 
and the Revolution, swaying back again, 
destroyed the porch, in the blind fury 
begot out of centuries of aristocratic 
misrule. Let the ruin stand till it 
drops, and not, for the prestige of a 
few clever restorers, let us destroy one 
of the most awful lessons which have 
been read to mankind. There is a 
newer and more terrible meaning in the 
ruined south porch at Dol than there 
ever was in its old and more prosperous 
days, when it was a crown and flower 
of medizevalism. We are not at Dol yet, 
you object. We are still at Coutances. 

About this Coutances cathedral, then. 
There is a broad fair market-place, per- 
fectly empty and void, and at the roots 
of the western cathedral towers, there 
sit three old women, who sell sour 
grapes, and worse peaches. If you eat 
one of those peaches you begin to think 
of your sins. If you eat two you begin 
to think of confessing them ; if you eat 
three you begin to weep (so I should 
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think, ex pede Herculem, from eating 
one). And there these three old ladies 
sit; and, from above the ferrules of 
their old umbrellas, the brown lines of 
the immortal stone rush up towards 
heaven, and declare themselves in an 
infinity. of perfectly unanswerable ques- 
tions two hundred and fifty feet over 
head. 

“ A strange thing is steam, sir,” says 
a Cockney passenger to another Cockney 
passenger, in one of our famous books. 
Yes, but, master Cockney, although 
steam is very “strange,” medieval 
genius is “stranger.” We will, nay, 
we do, give you money, prestige, baronet- 
ages, and so on, Mr. Architect; you 
have a hundred times more encourage- 
ment than these men ever had ; but you 
eannot do Coutances for us, leave alone 
Wells. I don’t mean to say that you 
couldn’t pile the stones together (though 
folks say that even you, in this me- 
chanical age, are puzzled by the roof of 
King’s College Chapel at Cambridge). 
You can imitate (and not very bril- 
liantly) : we ask you to originate. And 
you cannot. We want what, for better 
or worse, is called genius, and there is 
none to be got. If you deny it, go to 
Wells, and so, as the foxhunters say, 
by Coutances to Mont St. Michel. But 
the modern men, in their exceedingly 
expensive stone-work, “ say” nothing. 
The late Temple at Nauvoo “said” more 
than anything you have got to say. It 
said, “Here is a hideous abomination, 
pull it down if you dare.” And the 
Americans immediately did so: all 
honour to them. But these English 
architects are mere imitators of a style 
of architecture originated by the genius 
of a religion of which the world got 
sick. Imitators, I say deliberately, for 
not one of them has one tithe of their 
genius, 

“ Look on these works, you imitators, 
and despair.” 

When one went back to Oxford after 
a long absence, one was requested to 
look at a new building there, as an auda- 
cious piece of work about which opinions 
were divided. * There was audacity there 
certainly—an audacity of bold common- 
No. 88.—vo, xv. 
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place, for which even I was not pre- 
pared. It is the dilkoosh of Whiggery 
and compromise. If a man can satisfy 
himself with it he is perfectly welcome. 

Coutances stands on the summit of a 
conical hill, but not in any way above 
the level of the surrounding woodland— 
only level with it. The site was origin- 
ally chosen, of course (it seems hardly 
necessary to say), because the situation 
was defensible. There are no mountains 
or exceptional elevations in these parts. 
The fire-scorched ribs of the earth in no 
place crush up through the mud depo- 
sited strata, which have felt their in- 
fluence from below, and become abrupt 
and beautiful. But, among these rolling, 
now wooded downs, there is here and 
there a roll in the ground ; an isolated 
down, near water of course, on which 
human life, from sheer necessity in the 
dark old times, congregated itself for 
safety. And there the good old Church— 
for she was good in those times—came ; 
and she took to herself the summit of 
the hill, and she said, “ Lo, here is 
Christ.” And she then and there did a 
certain thing in stone, which will make 
you take off your hat to-morrow,—that 
is to say, if you care for Gothic archi- 
tecture in any way. 

One thing which makes me the more 
bold in lingering over Coutances is this : 
it seems very little known by “ the 
countrymen ” of Mr. Matthew Arnold. 
One man, a hatter, stood several minutes 
of my French without finding out that 
I was an Englishman. I allow that he 
began to get depressed and puzzled in 
the very first minute, but he stood my 
accent for, I should say, three; at the 
end of which time he made the brilliant 
discovery that Monsieur was Anglais, 
and that his colloquial French had got 
uncommon rusty with regard to accent. 
Had he known everything he might 
have known that Monsieur’s French, in 
addition to its original Londonism, had 
been further debauched by living among 
Canadian neighbours in foreign parts. 
Still, it was cheering to find that one 
could be three minutes in a shop with- 
out being recognised as an Englishman. 
It showed us that we were really off the 
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track. But to be serious: if you have 
not been lately in “ provincial” France, 
you have no idea of the advantage of 
brushing up your colloquial French 
before you start, if it is at all rusty, 
and not waiting for it to get brushed up 
there ; your time is half over before you 
get thoroughly familiar with the people. 
And we ought to go to France more, 
instead of raging through it to Switzer- 
land. We have got to neglect the 
French sadly: going to Paris is not 
going to France. 

There are other attractions at Cou- 
tances besides its never-to-be-forgotten 
cathedral. There is, for instance, a public 
garden, partly botanic and partly horti- 
cultural, the like of which, as far as I 
am informed, does not exist in any 
English town numbering only 8,000 in- 
habitants. There are two other churches 
beside the cathedral, each of which would 
be considered noble elsewhere. As for the 
people, they are, as they always are in 
Northern France, when not exasperated 
by the English, charming. There can 
be no harm in saying a good word for a 
good man. Every one we spoke to at 
Coutances was enthusiastic in the praise 
of Monseigneur the bishop: there was 
never a bishop so amiable and good as 
Monseigneur: every one was agreed 
about that. We should say that they 
were right about him ; for, although we 
never had the honour of seeing Mon- 
seigneur in person, yet his face, seen 
only from a photograph, is so beautiful, 
so amiable, and so good, that, at this 
distance of time, in these dull English 
fogs, it stays by one, and is quite un- 
forgetable. 

There is, as we said, a great ecclesiasti- 
cal seminary at Coutances, which hangs 
on the side of the hill to the west,—a 
great place, which our Irish-French 
friend wished to show us, only he had 
to travel on to be at St. Malo in Brit- 
tany the same night. It is a new thing, 
and although medisval, looks rather 
Cockney in this quaint old French town. 
And what else is there? There is a 
nunnery, down among lanes to the east. 
And to that nunnery there is attached a 
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chapel or church in bald Renaissance, 
into which any one may go. And that 
church has a bald great door, painted 
white, with a great flight of steps lead- 
ing up to it out of the stone-walled lane, 
and we, dawdling in that lane, saw a 
black priest go up those great steps 
slowly and solemnly, and, after pausing 
slowly and solemnly at the top of them, 
push open the great white door, and 
goin. And we, going quietly up the 
broad steps, and pushing open the great 
white door, very humbly looked in. 
Into a great dim, whitewashed, Re- 
naissanee church, where women were 
kneeling and praying. It was summer 
evening, and the only light was from 
the windows of the lanthorn-dome over- 
head: and the priest had sat himself 
down in a chair with crossed legs, not 
far from the altar, and was prepared 
to receive confession. And then we 
realized that we were actually in old 
France again. 

It was all very quict, hushed, and 
close. The queer old market-women 
were kneeling about; and the priest 
was sitting there, in not a bad atti- 
tude, ready for their confession. We 
did not whisper to one another, but we 
let the door gently to, leaving them to 
their works ; and so passed out into the 
stone-walled lane, and the air of the 
summer evening. The everlasting stars 
were arranging themselves in the sky, 
in the narrow strip of sky overhead ; 
and we thought of the Fifty-first Psalm. 

There were no old women in the 
market-place as we went home, and the 
rattling of the sabots was stilled by the 
time we reached the summit of the 
town, where stands the cathedral. The 
moon was still small, as we noticed 
carefully, because we were calculating 
how the tide would serve for Mont St. 
Michel. The whole of the great square 
was perfectly quiet, and from the level 
pavement of it rushed up the great 
medizeval poem, blotting out Orion, biot- 
ting out the Pleiades, darkening Sirius 
himself, and culminating in nearly black 
crystals at the zenith. 

To be continued. 











ON THE HILLS... 
BY ISA CRAIG KNOX. 


Tue sheep were down upon the darkened hills, 
When there the shepherd laid himself to rest ; 
There he had lain, with every door of sense 
Open into the infinite; and there, 

Pressed to the heart of darkness, he had slept. 
And now the darkness had dissolved, and lo, 
In the new light he lay, and still he slept, 
Wrapped in his plaid, a hand beneath his hea. 


Up rose the sheep and strayed upon the hill; 
The dogs rose up and shook themselves, and then, 
With watchful eyes upon the wand’ring flock, 

Sat down to wait the waking of their lord. 

The sunbeams hasted o’er the eastern hill, 

And fell on him and kissed him as he lay, 

And left upon his face their touch of light. 

The face had lines as bold and beautiful 

As antique sculpture: in wide arching caves 
Dwelt the veiled eyes; though half the ruddy cheek, 
tuddy as David’s when he kept the sheep 

In Bethlehem, and all the moving mouth 

Was hid, the brown beard, golden round the lips, 
Seemed to let through the light of hidden smiles. 


It was not yet the fair familiar day, 

And yet it had a brightness more than day, 
That glory of the morning. O'er the hill 

There looked a sudden sun-face, rayed with light, 
Full in the man’s face like an angel looked— 
He of the Resurrection, who could roll 

Away the sealed stone of the sepulchre. 

And at that look the sleeper woke and rose 

And to the radiance lifted eagle eyes, 

Steadfast and clear and keen and flashing joy. 


A-while he stood as if to breathe the light; 
Then turned a resolute and steady step 

Toward the slope above him, smooth and steep. 
His gait was marked. The tall broad-shouldered form 
Was heaved along with slow but gaining stride, 
sreasting the slope and stooping to the steep— 
A stoop that did not leave him on the plain, 
For still upon the plain he seemed to climb— 
And spreading out a huge hand by his side 

As if it were a wing that swept the air. 

The dogs ran on, to gather from the hill 

The woolly wanderers and drive them down 
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To greener pastures, ever and anon 
Returning to look up to him for word 
Of praise, or of command. 

And thus he reached 
The ridge and fronted all the morning there. 
And standing in the light and lifted up 
Above the rolling world, about him surged 
A sea of heavenly fire, and to himself - 
His own voice, as it seemed to reach his ear, 
Out of the shining silence, sounded strange. 


On his dumb nature, nobly framed, and yet 
As silent as an unused instrument, 
A sudden sense of something glorious 
Behind the glory flashed ; the splendour fell 
Darkened, as light is darkened to the eye 
That dares to look upon the source of light. 
He felt as if a door had shut on him 
That, for a moment open, had revealed 
The face of God. The east and all the sky 
Yet glowed with burning, but that golden door, 
That opened straight into the blesstd life, 
Was closed, and he stood half disconsolate, 
Chilled with the sinking rapture. 

Then he turned, 
And slowly down the slope went with the sheep 
Toward the valley lying at his feet, 
Wrapped tenderly in shadows. From the glen 
Shoulder to shoulder rose the leaning hills, 
Smooth slopes and heathy steeps and rugged crags, 
And to their sides, their hollows green and lone, 
Their rock-crowned heads and hidden places still, 
Was bound the shepherd, gathering his flock. 
A stony channel seamed the hillside near, 
And down the channel leapt, as down a stair, 
A stream of liquid diamond ; where it paused 
Upon a rocky platform in mid-air. 
There rose a giant boulder, smooth and round, 
Plaything of mighty Nature’s infancy. 
Here he sat down, and spreading simple store 
Of oaten cake, he ate and gave the dogs 
Their portion ; filled a cup of heifer’s horn 
From the clear stream and drank; while lower down 
The dogs lapped and the streamlet bounded on. 
And all the morn through sunny silences 
He walked, with life’s pure joy in every limb, 
Pulsing and flowing through untainted blood. 
He crushed the wild thyme’s blossoms, and his feet 
Were bathed in fragrance, and the heather blooms 
With honey fed the breezes as they flew. 
A long white feather from the wing o’ the wind 
Lay thwart the blue, that deepened with the day ; 
And all the loneliness was full of light, 
And al. the loveliness was full of joy, 
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And but to live was to be one with bliss. 

Still in his conscious soul the shepherd knew 
That this was not the joy which he had known 
A moment’s space upon the mount with God. 
Was that life’s revelation, less but still 

The same as Abram, Isaac, Jacob knew, 

And Moses? Had his life led up to this 

Its supreme moment? Would his life lead on, 
And up to such a height of lasting bliss 


Across the vale of death? 


He asked not these 
Nor other questions, but went on his way 
In simple reverence, unused to probe 
His spirit with life’s problems, now and then 
Catching a glimpse of what he might have been 
From keeping of the sheep if called of God. 
But with no vain self-pity. Had he not 
The heights of heaven to scale? And if his soul 
Attain these heights, even as the silent hills 
He will be silent. Only men will catch 


Glimpses of vision from him. 


Silver hair 


Will crown him, and his aged face will beam 


With benediction. 


Last I saw him stand 
In the small parish church, with big brown hands 
And bent head holding up a white-robed babe, 
His month-old babe, for baptism. 


HOME DEFENCES. 


In this paper we propose to discuss two subjects, intimately connected, but 
which may yet be kept distinct—the means of keeping our present army up to 
an adequate standard ; and our general means of Armament for Home Defence, 


I.—ARMY RECRUITING. 


Towards the close of their report, 
the Commissioners appointed to in- 
quire into the causes of the deficiency 
of recruits for the present British Army 
use these words in reference to the 
chance of our being ever again called 
upon for military exertions :—“ Recent 
“events have taught us that we must 
“not in future rely on having time for 
“ preparation.” Again they say :— 
“ Perhaps on a sudden call we might 
“ assemble in the United Kingdom some 
“40,000, or at most, 50,000 effective 
“ men of all arms of our regular forces.” 
Yet, though the report itself shows 


that such a force, unassisted, would be 
practically of little use in defending our 
coast-line—in other words, though the 
Commissioners are fully alive to the now 
patent fact that our military strength 
is inadequate for any sudden emergency 
—they state, respecting that deficiency 
in the supply of recruits which prevents 
us from even keeping up to our present 
numerical strength, that it “is not such 
as to create uneasiness.” We cannot 
but think that it ought to be a cause 
of very serious uneasiness. If we can 
barely scrape together, on the utmost 
emergency, 50,000 to do work that 
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might require 500,000 men, surely any 
deficiency in the supply of the smaller 
number ought to make us all uneasy. 


RECENT ARMY IMPROVEMENTS. 


The Commissioners remind us that 
great improvements have been made 
from time to time in our military ad- 
ministration. This is as it should be. 
We must all derive satisfaction from 
the fact that “greater attention to the 
“ soldier's comfort and health has been 
* studied, his moral and religious train- 
“ ing has been more cared for,” and also 
from the fact that his education and 
amusement have not been lost sight of, 
while his duty has been made lighter. 

The Commissioners allude, too, to 
rewards and honours for service. It 
is not, however, possible to satisfy a 
regiment of soldiers, who are indignant 
at the length of time their well-earned 
prize-money is withheld from them, by 
reminding them that one of their 
number has received the Victoria Cross. 
No more just ground of complaint 
is to be found amongst our soldiers 
than the unnecessary delays which 
always occur in the distribution of prize- 
money. It is a common belief, in the 
ranks, that the Government delay its 
issue, in order to avail themselves of the 
interest which accrues during the delay. 
The ghastly story which was made pub- 
lic a few years ago, of a discharged and 
wounded soldier actually dying from 
want, while a considerable amount of 
prize-money was owing to him, sank 
deeply into the hearts of the classes 
from whom we get our soldiers, 

The regimental canteen system, which 
was in force many years in the East 
India Company’s army “ has already 
“ done good, and promises to be of still 
“ further utility.” But why should not 
the whole of the profits be divided 
amongst the consumers? One of the 


chief recommendations of successful co- 
operative societies has been, that the 
members not only get better things, and 
more of them, for their money than they 
could buy in the small shops, but also, 
when all expenses have been paid, all 
the members share in the distribution 
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of profits by having a per-centage re- 
turned to them upon each pound spent 
with the society. Ought not the actual 
profit of these military stores to be 
returned to the soldiers, instead of being 
handed over to the War Office? But 
take another matter. “ Zhe clothing 
“now supplied is superior to that for- 
“ merly issued, and the necessaries, which 
“the soldier is obliged to provide at his 
“ own expense, can be obtained of better 
“ quality than formerly.” Even if this 
is true, we shall not be far wrong in 
saying that the soldier, instead of con- 
sidering it as a boon, regards it simply 
in the light of an imposition, because, the 
necessaries being better, he has to pay 
more for them. The chief and constant 
source of dissatisfaction with a soldier 
is that he realizes for himself, to spend 
for himself as he wishes, such a wretched 
fraction of his nominal pay; and every 
thing that reduces that jittance is < 
eause of discontent with many, and by 
very few indeed regarded in any other 
light. Many an old soldier would pre- 
fer paying 3s. 5d. for a good linen shirt 
rather than 2s. 5d. for a thin cotton 
shirt. A soldier’s pay does not fluc- 
tuate with the money-market; neither 
should the price he has to pay for 
cotton goods fluctuate with the cotton 
market. Surely it would be far better 
that all necessaries should be issued to 
the soldier at a fixed and unalterable 
contract price, and that, if there is any 
loss, it should be borne by the country, 
and provided for in the estimates, Our 
soldiers would then know how much 
money they, with reasonable care, would 
have in actual possession, daily, through- 
out the service. 

“‘ Corporal punishment has been largely 
“ reduced, and is now confined entirely to 
“ offences of the most flagrant character.” 
Most military men agree in declaring 
that the army could not exist if corporal 
punishment were abolished. In so say- 
ing they unconsciously state it to be 
their opinion that the army must be 
governed by fear. It is a fact that there 
is hardly an instance of a soldier who 
has once been flogged ever turning out 
a good, smart fellow. On the other 














hand, a flogging is generally a decided 
epoch in the downward career of a sol- 
dier. He is looked down upon by the 
best of his comrades; he is rather looked 
up to by the blackguards: as he is 
generally avoided by the former, he 
usually associates with the latter, and is, 
very probably, up at the triangles again 
before many months have passed. If 
a nominal roll of all men flogged were 
published, it would be found that there 
are certain old offenders who during their 
service have been frequently flogged. 
The intention of flogging is that it may 
act as a deterrent, and there is something 
to be said for this view of it; while it 
hardens the man who is flogged, it does 
sometimes deter young soldiers from 
crime. Formerly any soldier might be 
flogged ; now no soldier can be flogged 
until he is classed as bad. But there can 
be no doubt that a civilian who can only 
be flogged if he garottes a person, and 
is not sure of being flogged even then, is 
only using a wholescme discretion when 
he hesitates as to whether, by enlisting, 
he shall render himself subject to the 
pain and discomfort of fifty lashes in 
public, without even being able to in- 
dulge in the coward’s satisfaction of howl- 
ing and bellowing. Abolish flogging, 
-and another cause of dissatisfaction in 
the army, and another cause of deficiency 
of recruits, would disappear. 


NEED OF MORE SEARCHING INQUIRY. 

“* Notwithstanding these great improve- 
© ments in the condition of the soldier, it 
“ ts to be feared that there is no increased 
“ disposition on the part of the youth of 
“the country to look upon the army as 
“ @ profession.” 

This paragraph shows how very little 
the Commissioners have grasped the 
scope of that which they were appointed 
to inquire into. Have any private sol- 
diers been examined by the Commis- 
sioners? Have any pensioners been 


questioned ?—better still, have the Com- 
missioners had under examination any 
one of the 16,000 men who, in the short 
term of six years’ service, were discharged 
upon a temporary pension, and to almost 
From 1860 


certain permanent want ? 
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to 1865 there were 125,894 casualties. 
Except in China and New Zealand, that 
was a time of peace. Of these thousands, 
many of whom are alive, how many 
were examined? The simple truth is 
that, if we are to judge by the report 
before us, but little attention can have 
been paid to the real causes of the dis- 
taste for the service. It seems as if the 
report had been based upon evidence 
given for the most part by officers, or, at 
any rate, by soldiers exceptionally satis- 
fied with their condition. It might be 
diflicult togeta soldier to speak out before 
so many officers ; possibly a pensioner or 
a discharged soldier might be overawed 
also by the dignity of the Commission- 
ers. But old non-commissioned officers, 
pensioners, and discharged men, would 
speak out freely before a small board of 
civilians; and, unless we adopt some 
such plan of inquiry, we shall see our 
army dwindle away, and be unable to 
apply a remedy, owing to our ignorance 
of the nature of the disease, 





RECRUITING AGENCIES: 
REGIMENTS. 

We hope that no minister will seri- 
ously propose that the country should 
be burdened by an inspecting officer 
and a number of assistant inspectors of 
recruits, Why add to our staff? If it 
is necessary to multiply our recruiting 
officers, let us avail ourselves of the 
adjutants of Militia, Yeomanry, and 
Volunteers, The number of these offi- 
cers is very great ; and districts in each 
county might be assigned to them, and 
they should be allowed their travelling 
expenses, and so encouraged to move 
from place to place, and throw some 
life and energy into the work. Nothing 
can be worse than the idea of estab- 
lishing depédts for all our recruits. 
A diametrically opposite system should 
be adopted. Instead of throwing toge- 
ther all the young recruits, blackguards, 
and respectable men alike, with no old 
soldiers to control or influence them, 
they should be as soon as possible sent 
to the head-quarters of the nearest regi- 
ment, where the military influence, the 
wholesome discipline, and the excellent 
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conduct of the steady soldiers, will have 
a most beneficial effect on the young- 
sters. Depdts of young soldiers are a 
curse to the neighbourhood, a curse to 
the recruits themselves. The black- 
guards amongst them freely spend the 
money which they have; they give 
licence to their worst passions, and are 
quite sufficient to prevent really respect- 
able men from enlisting. 

“ Soldiers on furlough should be em- 
powered to beat up for recruits.” There 
is no chance of soldiers beating up for 
recruits who are themselves dissatisfied 
with the service ; and at present it is no 
uncommon thing for soldiers to dissuade 
their friends from enlisting. 

The Commissioners are opposed to 
localizing any regiment, in spite of 
“strong evidence” which has been 
given of the advantage that would 
accrue from extending, or, rather, the 
giving reality to, the present system. 
The first regiments that were enrolled 
on the establishment in England bore 
the names of the colonels who raised 
orcommanded them. The same system 


was partially adopted when the High- 


land regiments were raised; and we 
still retain the Duke of Albany’s, and 
the Gordon and Sutherland, High- 
landers. We have also the Perthshire, 
Argyleshire, and Ross-shire Highlanders, 
bearing county names, as do a majority 
of the English regiments. There is 
very little local or county interest felt 
in the regiments bearing county titles, 
because nothing has been done to main- 
tain that interest; but it would be an 
easy thing to restore a real concern in 
the welfare and well-being of the county 
regiments. The Volunteer force shows 
that the county feeling still exists. 
Nearly every county has its Volunteer 
force ; all the large counties have their 
own Rifle Association for the encourage- 
ment of shooting; few competitions 
excite greater interest at the National 
tifle Meeting at Wimbledon than the 
county match ; and the gentry are most 
liberal in their support of the county 
prize meetings. County cricket clubs 
have in recent years been on the in- 
crease, and so with archery meetings, 
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agricultural meetings, and Church so- 
cieties. Let the experiment, then, be 
tried,—let the 47th, for instance, send a 
wing to Manchester, and detachments 
to Liverpool and Preston ; let all Lan- 
cashire applicants for commissions be 
gazetted to 47th Regiment ; let the mi- 
litia be encouraged to volunteer for that 
regiment, and let us see the result. We 
have taken the instance of a large county. 
If that is successful, then let the prin- 
ciple be extended, and let those regi- 
ments, at present bearing no distinguish- 
ing name, as 76th, 94th, 98th, be con- 
stituted county regiments also. Do not 
let us reject, without a trial, what very 
many wise men believe to be the best, 
simplest, least expensive, and most 
satisfactory method of recruiting. 


INCREASE OF PAY. 

Anything that is proposed in the 
shape of extra pay is a good thing, and, 
therefore, all additional facilities for ob- 
taining good-conduct badges, and so in- 
crease of pay, must be beneficial. But 
(and here is a point of main importance) 
the present rate of pay to our soldiers 
is alone sufficient to account for the defi- 
ciency of recruits, In the neighbourhood 
of London, 1/. is considered a very ordi- 
nary amount of weekly wages ; 1/. 10s. 
is very common, and in most skilled 
trades a man can earn 2/, and upwards. 
Wages in the manufacturing counties 
are equally high ; and the tendency of 
all working-men having small wages is 
to leave their homes and get work in 
our large towns. Can we indulge in 
the slightest hope that “ the great im- 
“ provements that have been made in 
“ our military administration ” can pos- 
sibly weigh against these facts? If we 
are to fill our ranks, we must offer such 
advantages as shall enable us to com- 
pete with the common rate of wages. 
We cannot, so long as we act upon the 
voluntary system, drive men to become 
soldiers. If we are to get them at all, 
it can only be by entering fairly into 
competition with the other employers 
of men. If we offer to feed, clothe, 
and pay those who become soldiers better 
than they can feed and clothe them- 
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selves upon the wages that they can 
earn as civilians, we shall get as many 
as we want. If we are afraid of the 
cost, and even refuse to entertain the 
subject, then let us make up our minds 
that all plans, and any number of com- 
missions, will leave us as they find us. 
We must not only make the service 
popular, but we must show those who 
do not quite know what trade to adopt 
that the trade of soldiering is as good 
as any other. 


INDIAN AND COLONIAL SERVICES. 

One cause, and not the least cause, 
of the unpopularity of the service is, 
that our soldiers must pass two-thirds 
of their service away from this country. 
India is a bugbear, both to officers and 
men. This was not formerly the case, 
No service was more popular, but a 
very short time ago, than the Indian 
service. The Company’s army was well 
officered, and no dearth of candidates 
for commissions was ever known ; nor 
in the Company’s European army was 
a scarcity of recruits ever known. The 
old love for India is almost a thing of 
the past ; officers and men who go there 
have one common anxiety, one common 
wish, viz. to get back again. This used 
not to be; and we have not far to go 
to find a remedy for the present state 
of things. Let us restore the local 
Indian service. Let us confess that we 
made a mistake, as assuredly we did, 
when we abolished the Indian Local 
Army. Let us offer to all ranks the 
choice of joining a local Indian service, 
upon exactly the same footing as to 
pay, allowances, and pension as the 
Company’s European army. Let the 
choice first be offered to the men now 
in India ; let us fix the number of Eu- 
ropeans that it is necessary to keep in 
India ; and let us bring home all who 
do not wish to stay. Some thought 
must be given before we can decide the 
quota required for the new local service, 
but surely it may be far less than 80,000 
men. Let us be just and wise in our 
Indian government, and let us, at the 
same time, show that we have a force 
sufficiently large to render rebellion 
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hopeless, and we need not fear that it 
will be attempted. In reducing the 
strength of our army, let it be plainly 
understood that we have increased its 
efficiency. There is far more danger 
in withdrawing troops from India, for 
home necessities, thereby showing our 
weakness at home, and our inability to 
reinforce our troops in India, than from 
any permanent reduction of our esta- 
blishment. If we station nearly all our 
troops on the hill stations, if we encou- 
rage trades and recreations, if we take 
sanitary care of our troops, so as to re- 
duce not only the deaths but also the 
percentage of invalids and men in hos- 
pital, these measures alone would add 
materially to the available strength of 
any nominal force. If it takes 80,000 
men to garrison India, most of whom 
are on the plains, many of whom utterly 
dislike the country, and all of whom are 
armed with muzzle-loaders, we cannot 
be far wrong in believing that 40,000 
contented local troops, regarding the 
country as their home, well cared for 
morally and physically, and armed with 
breech-loaders, will amply suffice for 
the service. This would at once relieve 
40,000 men for home service ; and, if 
the Commissioners are right in believing 
(though their estimate seems rather too 
sanguine) that we could on an emer- 
gency get together 50,000 regular troops 
at home, then we should have 90,000 
at our disposal for European service. 

If we restore a local service to India, 
and reduce that force from its present 
excessive strength, we shall at once 
have done away with that fruitful source 
of discontent, the frequency and length 
of foreign service. ‘Then we shall have 
only the Mediterranean stations and the 
colonies to garrison. There can be little 
doubt that the time will come, probably 
before very long, when all the large 
colonies will dispense with a garrison 
from home. Every colonist should be 
a soldier. Call him what you like— 
militiaman, volunteer, trainband; but 
train him, and let him feel that he has to 
defend himself and his adopted home, 
without pecuniary aid from home, and 
without assistance in the shape of 
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soldiers, which the mother country can- 
not spare from her own service. Vic- 
toria has asked for a ship to train 
colonial sailors, and has got it. Let 
Victoria have officers and sergeants, 
ay, and soldiers too, if they judge it 
necessary, to train colonial soldiers. 
Melbourne took very good care of itself 
when the New Zealand War broke out. 
Let us begin to withdraw our colonial 
garrisons. Let us adopt this policy, and 
our foreign service will be at once 
reduced to pleasant proportions. 


TERMS OF ENLISTMENT. 

The term of service must be re- 
arranged, Nothing is so galling as to 
be compelled to remain in a profession 
that we dislike more and more every 
day. Every man avoids, if possible, 
binding himself to any course for a 
number of years. In asking a man to 
become a soldier, we ask him to give up 
his freedom more than is necessary in 
any other business, trade or profession ; 
and, however justly we may treat him, 
we cannot materially lessen the sacri- 
fice that we demand from him. Must 
it not then be an unwise suggestion on 
the part of the Commissioners to raise 
the tariff, as at present fixed, by which 
we regulate the price of a soldier’s dis- 
charge before his term expires? The 
usual term of apprenticeship to a trade 
(and we must come into competition 
with other businesses) is either five years 
or seven years, generally with a promise 
of work at the end of the term. Surely, 
then, the natural term to enlist a soldier 
is for some similar term. Suppose that 
we enlist a man for five, six, or seven 
years ; during that time he will have 
become a drilled, a thoroughly-trained, 
and, in very many cases, a seasoned 
soldier. How, then, are we to prevent 
his giving up his profession at the ex- 
piration of his term? Clearly by making 
it worth his while to remain on for 
another term. We have all been led 
away by the belief that the Limited 
Enlistment Act has to bear a great deal 
of the blame for our deficiency of 
recruits, but we are set right by the 
Commissioners. From 1861 to 1865 
“* the loss of limited service men was only 


14°8 per 1,000.” In another place we 
are told that “out of 25,403, whose term 
“ of service had expired, 11,343 left the 
“ army, while 14,060 remained.” Clearly, 
if a majority of men who have adopted 
a trade which has many drawbacks 
adhere to that trade, from one cause or 
another, when option is given them to 
leave it, we may regard it as a matter 
of certainty that, if we make it worth 
while for our soldiers to remain in the 
service, they will not throw it up merely 
because they are at liberty to do so, 
Let us then offer to enlist men for a 
term, say of five, six, or seven years, 
during which time we shall feed and 
clothe them, allowing them a sum 
of money as pocket-money, and during 
which time we shall teach them the 
trade of a soldier. At the end of that 
term let us offer to re-engage them for 
a further term of five or seven years ; 
remembering, however, that now they 
have passed their apprenticeship, and 
that we must therefore pay more for 
them as skilled and trained men. Let 
us renew our bargain for a third, pos- 
sibly for a fourth, term ; after which let 
us willingly pension them off. 

But it is, perhaps, essential that we 
should here lay down a principle to be 
applied to all soldiers taking their dis- 
charge. If a soldier does not wish to 
engage for a further term of years, but 
resolves to avail himself of his power to 
leave, we should be entitled to say to 
him—* Yes, you are perfectly at liberty 
“ to leave the army; but you are bound, 
“ in common with all others, to defend 
* your country when she wants you, 
“and we want to be able, at any time, 
“to put our hands upon you. Nay, 
“as you are trained, we set a greater 
“ value upon you than on the untrained 
* masses around you. You are at liberty, 
“ therefore, to enter the Militia, or join 
“the Volunteers; or, if you prefer exer- 
“cising still greater independence, you 
“are at liberty to go where you like, 
“and do what you like, provided that 
* you show yourself on some one day in 
“cach year to some appointed officer, 
“when, by way of payment for your 
“‘ trouble, we will give you 1/.” 
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EMPLOYMENTS FOR SOLDIERS AND PEN- 
SIONERS. 


During the term of apprenticeship to 
the military service, we should not only 
teach our national apprentices to march, 
to fire, to mount guard, and present 
arms. We should teach them to run, 
swim, jump, and be expert in all gym- 
nastic exercises ; we should teach them 
to pitch and strike a tent, to cook, io 
dig, to entrench themselves, to fence, to 
read and write ; we should make them 
useful men, as well as trained soldiers. 
But why should we not teach them, one 
and all,atrade? Why should our convicts 
be taught that which will be useful to 
them all their lives, and our soldiers be 
left unthought of, so that, when turned 
adrift upon the world, and no longer sol- 
diers, they shall find themselves useless, 
idle members of society ? We must make 
provision for our discharged men. It 
appears from the report that the num- 
ber of men who were discharged in the 
seven years ending 1865, upon a tem- 
porary pension, amounted to 16,110, 
Now what became of those men? Let 
any clergyman in London or other large 
town, any district visitor or almoner of 
the Society for the Relief of Distress 
be asked, and one and all will tell the 
same sad story. A majority of these 
poor wretches were sent about their 
business,. broken down in health, unfit 
for hard work, having a small pension for 
a short time, which even while it lasted 
was not enough to keep body and soul 
together ; and, when the short term was 
up, the unfortunate, ill-clad, half-starved 
fellows were left without any means of 
subsistance at all, to end their young 
lives in a workhouse, or worse. But 
suppose that we teach all our soldier 
apprentices a trade, while we are teach- 
ing them to be soldiers, then, when 
they take their discharge, they will be 
able to gain an honest livelihood. Nay, 
we might teach our soldiers various 
trades, so that the Government might 
employ them, during and after their ser- 
vice, as tailors, shoemakers, plumbers, 
carpenters, and gunsmiths, carriage- 
makers, ship-builders, and engineers. 
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We must also make better provision 
jor our pensioners. All government 
park-keepers, messengers, and _ gate- 
keepers might be pensioned soldiers (or 
sailors). Several sergeants are provided 
for by Militia and Volunteer appoint- 
ments, but not one-half of our pensioners 
can get employment. Yet the very best 
routine clerks in the country are our 
orderly-room clerks. A great amount 
of writing and keeping accounts has to 
be done in every regiment, and well 
done the work is. Now in all our 
government offices we might get a great 
deal of the work done better by employ- 
ing these men than by continuing the 
race of “government clerks” as at 
present. Pensioners would be only too 
thankful to get the work ; they would 
work for less pay, and we should be 
doing our duty to these men by finding 
work for them to do. 


GENERAL TREATMENT. 

Much might be said on the subject of 
the improvement of the position of our 
non-commissioned officers, and much also 
on the important subject of an entire 
alteration of the treatment of our married 
soldiers, their wives, and fanvilies ; but, 
on these and other heads, we may sum 
up by saying that we must treat our sol- 
diers as men. And this includes a number 
of particulars that might suggest them- 
selves. The introduction of reading- 
rooms and recreation-rooms, soldiers’ 
institutes, lectures, and libraries, all this 
is something. It has dawned upon us 
that soldiers are rational beings. But 
for all that we make them go to bed at 
eight or nine p.m.; we never allow 
them any time or place (except the newly 
formed recreation-rooms) where they 
may do as they like, and are certain to 
be free from restraint and interruption. 
At any moment a soldier, whether read- 
ing, smoking, or lolling about, is liable 
to have to stand, as if on parade, to 
acknowledge the presence of an officer. 
Why should it not be sufficient that a 
soldier should salate any officer up to 
ten a.m. (or any fixed hour) when both 
are off duty? It would not cause him 
to feel less respect for the officer. Do 
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any of us like a man or a thing that is 
likely to be frequently in our way, to 
cause us inconvenience, and to be, some- 
times, a positive nuisance? That is 
what we make the officer to the soldier ; 
and can we wonder that he, at last, 
hates that ever recurring nuisance that 
will not even let him smoke a pipe in 
peace? That is not all. The officer 
very often finds fault, and sometimes 
swears at the soldier, but seldom or ever 
commends him, or gives him encourage- 
ment. Does a schoolboy like his master 
if he never speaks kindly to him? Yet 
a boy almost feels it natural to be found 
fault with by his master. In the army 
it is too often an ignorant boy who 
abuses and rates a steady soldier who 
was in the regiment when the officer 
wore petticoats. Often the fault is 
trifling, but the reprimand swift and 
severe. Can our soldiers like it? When 
the officer is away, the everlasting, not- 
to-be-avoided non-commissioned officer 
is at any rate present and, if present, 
most probably finding fault. The ser- 
geant thinks to commend himself to his 
officer by “smartness,” and smartness 
too often, in such a case, means obse- 
quiousness to the superior, and bullying 
to the subordinate. 


RECAPITULATION,. 

If the changes we have advocated are 
introduced we shall have, of necessity, 
brought about an entire change in our 
system of recruiting. If we make our 
army in India a local army ; if we gra- 
dually withdraw our troops from our 
large colonies; if we re-arrange the 
term of service ; if we adopt a system 
of military apprenticeship ; if we pro- 
vide for our discharged men and our 
pensioners ; if we improve the condition 
of our non-commissioned officers ; if we 
render marriage decent and respectable ; 


if we treat our soldiers as men; and if 
we raise the pay and position of the 
army, so as to enable it fairly to com- 
pete with other employers of men ;—we 
shall have solved the Recruiting pro- 
blem. We shall attract a better class 
of men, and as many of them as we 
require. Mothers will choose the army 
as a good provision for their sons, and 
prudent fathers will ratify the choice. 
We shall give up trying to entrap sol- 
diers, for men will flock to the ranks ; 
and we shall abolish the debasing sys- 
tem of picking up our recruits in the 
lowest slums of our towns. Having 
raised the morale of our army, we shall 
be able to compel our magistrates to 
refrain from giving their sanction to the 
low and - disgusting‘ pot-houses, hells, 
and brothels, which they license to ruin 
our soldiers, both in soul and body, just 
outside our barracks. Discipline will 
be firmer and easier. Educated men 
and skilled artizans are easily controlled 
by sense and law. With a better army 
than ever, our national worth and repu- 
tation will be greater than ever. But, 
if we refuse to give heed to well-meant, 
carefully-considered suggestions, then 
our army will fall away in time of peace, 
and be covered with disgrace if we are 
ever foolish enough to engage in a 
European war. 

In conclusion it is earnestly sug- 
gested that another commission should 
be appointed :— 

1. To inquire into the general rate 
of wages and the ordinary amount of 
savings on which our proposals to the 
men we want, as to pay and pension, 
must be based. 

2. To make careful and immediate 
inquiry into the enormous increase in 
our military estimates, and the great 
waste in the same. 


Il.—HOME DEFENCE. 


Tne Treaty of Ryswick had just been 
signed when the following words were 

snned ; “ TI f doi his [se 
penned : 1e way of doing this [se- 
“curing peace] is now the common sub- 


* ject of discourse. All agree in one 
“ thing, that we ought to maintain our 
“empire on the sea with powerful 
“ fleets. The only point in which our 
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“* opinions may perhaps differ is, whether 
“ we ought to maintain so considerable 
“a force at land as will be sufficient to 
“ make a stand against an invasion ; or 
“whether the militia can be made so 
“ considerable that we can trust to it at 
“home.” We are trying to solve a 
very similar problem now. Our Com- 
missioners, however, tell us that we can- 
not “ maintain our empire on the sea;”’ 
for they say, “In former times this 
“ country was mistress of the seas; . . . 
“it is far different now;... the 
“ revolution in naval architecture has 
** brought all the chief maritime powers 
“to a level.” We are ignorant of our 
real naval position. It is hardly pos- 
sible that the ensuing Session of Par- 
liament can pass without a searching 
inquiry on this subject. 

When we think of Home Defence, we 
should remember that “ England is an 
“open country, full of plenty, every- 
“where able to subsist an army; our 
“towns and cities are all open, our 
“ rivers are all fordable ; no passes nor 
“ strong places that can stop any enemy 
“that should land upon us.” This 
sounds bad enough in all conscience. 
But we must add that our chief towns 
are open to attack by water ; that Wool- 
wich is our only arsenal, and that there 
nearly all our military workshops are 
situated, and that Woolwich lies pecu- 
liarly open to attack ; that we have no 
organized system of defence ; that our 
commissariat and medical arrangements 
are based upon the supposition that we 
shall have to provide for a few thousand 
men, and must inevitably break down 
if we ever have hundreds of thousands 
under arms. The truth is that, when 
we talk of invasion, it is rather with a 
view of asserting that it will never take 
place than with any serious intention 
of preparing against such a catastrophe. 
Our Commissioners remind us that the 
commencement of all our wars has been 
disastrous, adding these pregnant words, 
“ Hitherto we have had time ... to 
“ extricate ourselves from the conse- 
“‘ quence of our remissness . . .; recent 
“ events, however, have taught us that 
“‘ we must not rely in future on having 
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“time for preparation. Wars will be 
“sudden in their commencement and 
“short in their duration, and woe to 
* that country which is unprepared to 
“ defend itself against any contingency 
“ that may arise, or combination that 
‘*may be formed against it.” If this 
country had been attacked with the 
same suddenness, force, and skill with 
which Austria was recently attacked, can 
we believe, with any confidence, that our 
fate would have greatly differed from 
hers ? ' 


NAVY AND ARMY. 


Our first line of defence must, of 
course, be our Navy; our next line of 
defence must be our Army. It is abso- 
lutely impossible that we should be able 
successfully to defend ourselves unless 
we have a regular army for home service 
of greater numbers than we can at 
present muster. If we localize our 
Indian army, withdraw troops from our 
colonies, fairly enter into competition 
with other trades, and make it worth 
while for a man to enlist, we shall be 
able always to maintain an army suffi- 
cient to constitute our second line of 
home defence. If this country were in- 
vaded, the troops selected for the difii- 
cult and dangerous duty would be the 
élite of the power opposed to us in 
modern warfare. The first shock might 
be the last. Therefore we must have a 
regular army, of considerable numbers, 
to oppose invaders, to lead and encourage 
our home forces, to be the backbone of 
our defensive system. 

It is easy to talk of the various 
branches of our Home Service, but the 
most important question which has to be 
determined is, who are to compose the 
force, and how are they to be recruited ? 
As standing armies became a necessity, 
the general use of arms by all the mem- 
bers of the community became uncom- 
mon. Men paid others to become sol- 
diers, and to protect their country, just 
as we pay policemen to guard our 
houses. If, however, a burglar eludes 
the policeman and enters our house 
we must tackle him; and, if an in- 
vader lands upon our shores, we must 
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ourselves attack him, for we cannot 
pay sufficient soldiers to beat him off. 
The positive duty of national self- 
defence must never be allowed to fall 
into abeyance. If this be so (and the 
fact can hardly be denied), all that we 
have to do is to try to render the rule 
practicable by stating how it should be 
applied in the present day. 

There are some who suggest that every 
male of eighteen or twenty years of age 
should be trained as a soldier. But a vast 
majority of men feel that such a general 
arming and training is not necessary for 
the defence of this country, although 
there is no doubt that the country would 
have the right of demanding so great a 
sacrifice from every one of its sons, if it 
were judged necessary. 


THE MILITIA, 


Our Commissioners seem to have 
shrunk from the question of “ the 
formation of a reserve;” they did, 
however, suggest, “ It is to our Militia 
that we must look.” We accept that 
recommendation, and will regard our 
Militia as our third line of defence. 
We must learn from the efficiency of 
the militia regiments which were em- 
bodied during the Crimean War, and 
we must train our Militia. It is com- 
monly said that in six months no mother 
can recognise her loutish ploughboy son 
in the smart soldier-like fellow who 
presents himself to her. Now our mi- 
litiamen, when they enlist, are not more 
loutish than our soldier recruits ; if it 
takes half a year to put q good polish 
upon a man who has enlisted for the 
Army, will not his friend who has en- 
listed in the Militia take a polish in the 
same time? It is not possible to train 
a soldier in less than six months. 

Every militiaman, upon enlisting, 
must be straightway drilled, and drilled 
for six months. Every county should 
have a militia head-quarters, consisting 
of a barrack large enough to hold more 
than an entire regiment. To this head- 
quarters every militia recruit should be 
sent and made into a soldier. The staff 
of the county militia regiments should 
be stationed at the head-quarters. We 


will suppose that a county has three 
militiaregiments; one lieut.-colonel could 
always be on duty at the head-quarters, 
and his adjutant would be on duty at 
the same time. The adjutants not on 
duty could act as recruiting officers. 

Every militiaman, after having gone 
through his thorough course of training, 
would be a valuable addition to the de- 
fensive power of the nation. When he 
Was once so trained, an annual course of 
drill for a few weeks, as at present, would 
suffice. Or, instead of calling up every 
regiment every year for one month, each 
regiment might be embodied every third 
year for three months. The entire cost 
of the head-quarters, the recruiting 
staff, and training of the men, must be 
borne by the country. There was some 
reason in retaining county expenditure 
so long as a man was liable to serve 
only “in his own shire.” The Militia is 
required for the defence of the country, 
and the country must pay for its defence. 
The Volunteers are organized upon a 
county basis, but the entire cost that 
does not come out of their own pockets 
is supplied by Parliament. Ifa county 
head-quarters were established in every 
county (more might be formed in large 
counties), not only would the Militia 
recruits be trained there, but the Army 
recruits might there be drilled until an 
opportunity occurred of sending them 
to their regiment—which should be, if 
possible, the countylineregiment. There, 
too, should all Militia and Volunteer 
officers be taught their duty. There the 
Volunteer corps in the district might be 
brigaded with the Militia. 

We must increase the Militia. It 
should be three or four times its present 
strength. If this cannot readily be ac- 
complished, we have a remedy at hand. 
The country has wisely passed a law by 
which the number of militiamen can be 
immediately increased merely by put: 
ting that law in force. There has always 
been a well-founded dislike to the Militia 
ballot. The chief objection has been 
that it will work unfairly, and be a 
grievous hardship to those drawn by 
it. Lord Elcho, however, has recently 
pointed out that it would be no longer 
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a hardship to enforce the Militia ballot, 
as any person could escape the ballot 
by becoming a Volunteer, and attend- 
ing a few drills in each year. The term 
of service for the Militia should corre- 
spond with that proposed for the army 
—five or seven years. Militiamen 
volunteering for the army should be 
allowed to count for service every day 
on which they were actually under 
training. 
regiments were opposed to their men vo- 
lunteering for the Army: they complain 
that they lose their best men, and that 
their regiments are ruined. Now we 
must impress upon Militia officers that, 
however valuable any men may be to 
the country as militiamen, the same men 
are of greater value when they have been 
longer under training, and have become 
soldiers. Militia officers desire as keenly 
as any other body of men that our means 
of defence should be found equal to any 
emergency ; and they must acquiesce in 
having assigned to them the honourable 
post of trainers of soldiers. They will do 
so more willingly if they see the effect 
of their training in the greater efficiency 
of their county line regiment to which 
the militiamen would naturally be sent. 


LOCAL MILITIA. 

There is danger in proposing a mea- 
sure that has been previously rejected 
amidst excitement and political strife. 
Lord John Russell’s government fell in 
1852, because he wanted “a local militia,” 
while Lord Palmerston wished to have a 
general term, “the militia.” Doubtless, 
we all now agree that Lord Palmerston 
was right, and that “the militia” as at 
present constituted is a far more valuable 
force than “a local militia,” with its 
limited liability to serve, would have 
been. Lord John Russell had a right 
idea in his mind; his mistake was in 
putting his right idea into a wrong 
place. There cannot be any doubt that 
there are a large number of men who 
could serve without inconvenience in a 
local militia, never leaving their county, 
and only permanently embodied in the 
event of a threatened invasion, and yet 
who cannot afford to give the time or 


Officers commanding Militia- 
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pay the expense necessarily connected 
with volunteers. We should re-intro- 
duce the Local Militia. 

The Local Militia would stand between 
the Militia and the Volunteers, and 
would consist of such men as volun- 
tarily came forward to enrol themselves 
in it,—men able to drill early in the 
morning, late in the evening, on Satur- 
days and other holidays, but who, being 
married or engaged in business or 
labour, would be unwilling to join the 
Militia. They might receive a small 
amount of pay, have their uniform and 
accoutrements found for them, and be 
put to no expense of any kind. Their 
drill could be carried on by a pensioner 
or by militia or volunteer non-commis- 
sioned officers ; they ‘could be drilled in 
small. bodies in every town and in nearly 
every village; and on a certain few days 
in the year the local militia squads could 
assemble in battalions on the admirable 
plan of administrative battalions. Being 
an effective local militiaman should ex- 
empt the man from liability to serve 
in the Militia, just as being an efficient 
volunteer carries the same privilege. 


THE VOLUNTEERS. 

Thus we should have as our Army of 
Defence—1, the Militia, recruited vo- 
luntarily as far as could be, and by ballot 
when recruits were not forthcoming, this 
ballot being applied only to those who 
did not make themselves efficients in 
2, the Yeomanry, which would remain as 
at present; 3, the Local Militia, the 
plan of which is briefly outlined above ; 
or, 4, the Volunteers. So little is written 
or spoken about the real organization of 
our Volunteers that we purpose devo- 
ting the remainder of this paper to 
details connected with Volunteering. 

The present movement dates from 
1859. The numbers have increased 
every year. And the united testimony 
of all inspectors is that the force has, 
year by year, advanced in general effi- 
ciency, in discipline, in drill, and the use 
of the rifle. The force is on the peace 
establishment of the country ; but it is 
essential that it should be made capable 
of being used in war. 
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In 1744, a general officer, writing 
of an army about to take the field, 
says, “The general officer will strictly 
“review the corps, and see that they 
“are perfectly compleat both in the 
“number and quality of their men ; 
“ that the officers are perfect and atten- 
“tive to their duty; that both be 
“ thoroughly well appointed, as well in 
“ their cloaths and accoutrements as in 
“camp necessaries of every kind.” 
Again :—“ It has been taken for granted 
“ that both men and officers are perfect 
“ in all parts of their common exercises 
“ (parade movements). I will add these 
“ particulars—viz., that the men be 
“practised to pitching their tent, 
“ making fascines and gabions, and that 
“the whole be formed into messes, and 
“be practised in boiling the pot.” 
Again :—“These several little offices 
“here heaped together should be prac- 
“tised to some time before, that they 
“‘ may not be quite new to them.” No 
one can deny that these remarks are 
pertinent ; no men can be fit to take the 
field if they cannot perform “these 
several little offices.” Let us, then, 
apply the sensible old soldier’s remarks 
to the Volunteers. 

1. We may rest satisfied with the 
quality of our men; and, if we enforce 
the Militia ballot, we shall have numbers 
sufficient too. 

2. It is not possible that “ the 
officers should be perfect in their duties,” 
though as a rule they are “attentive” 
to them. Our Volunteer officers have 
been flattered and abused ; they have 
been told that “it is quite wonderful 
“ that they have attained so excellent a 
“knowledge of their duty ;” and they 
have been told that “they are the weak 
part of the system.” It takes an ensign, 
on joining the army, about three months, 
drilling two or three times a day, to 
learn enough of his drill to get passed 
by a field-officer. He afterwards has 
constant opportunities of keeping up 
that which he has been supposed 
thoroughly to learn ; and yet it is noto- 
rious that every regiment in the service 
has some indifferent drills in it. A 
Volunteer officer has no real tuition in 
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his work, and has perhaps a dozen oppor- 
tunities in a year of keeping up that 
which he has never thoroughly acquired. 
The training of Volunteer officers is 
without system, differing in every regi- 
ment; and few pick up more drill than is 
necessary to carry them through an ordi- 
nary parade without marked blunders. 
It is to their credit that they know as 
much as they do. It is ridiculous to 
tell the officers, as a body, that they are 
good drills ; they know better. But it 
is unfair and untrue to say that they are 
a source of weakness to the force. They 
bear a large share of the expense ; they 
can hold their own in shooting ; they 
set a good example in their regular and 
punctual attendance at parade ; in fact, 
they are a source of strength to their 
service and a main guarantee of its per- 
manence. There is a perpetual conflict 
on the subject of drill between an adju- 
tant and the officers of his battalion. 
The adjutant, knowing howseldom he can 
set the men together, wants to have as 
many instruction drills as the com- 
manding-officer will allow. The officers, 
realizing their own ignorance of drill, 
and rightly ascribing it to the few 
chances they have of drilling, urge that 
they should be allowed to “ practise on 
the men,” and claim the right to learn 
the duties they have undertaken to 
perform. The men would rather stay 
away from parade than be “ practised 
upon.” The entire fault is the want of 
system. The officers must be trained. 
Let them be sent to the Militia 
head-quarters, and taught their drill as 
if in the Army or Militia. Let no officer 
be allowed to retain his commission who 
has not been “ passed as trained” within 
one year of the date of his being gazetted. 
The officers would then be as efficient as 
their adjutant ; the men would gain con- 
fidence in those who will have to lead 
them, which confidence must be entirely 
withheld so long as the officers remain 
untaught. If the county head-quar- 
ters are not established at once, then 
establish “schools of drill” on the 
model of “schools of musketry.” For 
this is, at any rate, certain—the officers 
must be trained. 
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3. The general’s next point is, “ that 
“ both officers and men be thoroughly 
“ well appointed, as well in their cloaths 
“and accoutrements as in camp ne- 
“cessaries of every kind.” Colonel 
MMurdo, who did his work as the first 
and organizing Inspector-general with 
unrivalled tact, skill, and success, when 
examined before the Volunteer Com- 
missioners in 1861, said, “‘ The accoutre- 
“ ments are very generally defective, and 
“ ought to be changed as soon as possible. 
“ T have scarcely seen one corps that has 
“ got accoutrements fit to carry ammu- 
“ nition in the field. They will also 
“require great coats, knapsacks, and 
“ blankets.” Since these words were 
spoken, the accoutrements have been 
more worn, and in no respect has any 
improvement been made. The intro- 
duction of the breech-loading rifles, with 
ammunition carrying its own ignition, 
will necessitate a change of accoutre- 
ments for the Army. When this change 
has been determined, the new accoutre- 
ments should be issued to the Militia 
and Volunteers. It is to be hoped that 
this chance will be taken to abolish 
pipeclay. The Volunteer accoutrements, 
though in themselves bad, are many of 
them made of pig-skin, which cannot 
be surpassed. Great-coats should be 
issued free of charge to Volunteers. 
“ Prepared for any contingency !” Why, 
not a single brigade of Volunteers could 
be formed in which every man had a 
great-coat. It would take months to 
supply 500,000 great-coats. It is im- 
possible that Volunteers should take the 
field when they have neither great-coats 
to wear, pouches in which to carry their 
ammunition, nor blankets to lie down 
upon, and when neither commissariat 
nor medical staff exist. Knapsacks 
may not be necessary; but a small 
convenient waterproof havresack is re- 
quired. As to “camp necessaries,” the 
Volunteers have none, and very few of 
them have any experience of camp 
life. But few can pitch a tent; still 
fewer can dig, or entrench themselves ; 
and the Victoria Rifles alone “have 
“ formed themselves into messes, and 
* practised in boiling the pot.” 
No. 88,—vo.. xv. 
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The Volunteer service requires ‘a 
thorough and complete revision. Those 
who know most of its administration 
know most about its deficiencies. The 
authorities have, perhaps, exercised a 
wise discretion in allowing the move- 
ment to develop itself. But, now that 
it numbers 200,000 men, something 
must be.done. The time has surely 
arrived for re-organization, reconstruc- 
tion—reformation, call it what you will. 
Were an invader to land, not one quarter 
of the true value of the Volunteer force 
would be realized; for it is “ without 
system, without organization,” and, being 
so, would be cumbersome and difficult 
to work. 

It was, at one time, wise to say, “I 
think we ought not to establish any 
arbitrary rules ; I think it would tend 
to damage the service.” But now we 
require stricter discipline ; and, even if 
a few do not like the idea of a little 
more conformity to rule, a little more 
attention to duty, they cannot resign 
without rendering themselves liable to 
the Militia ballot. The Militia ballot 
is the keystone of any well-organized 
system of defence; let us enforce it 
without delay, allowing no substitutes, 
except clergymen, doctors, those phy- 
sically unable to serve, and efficient 
Volunteers, Yeomanry, and Local Mili- 
tia-men. 

At present there is no connexion 
between the Army and the Volunteers. 
The general commanding a district is 
directed to “ obtain accurate information 
of all military bodies” in his district, 
with “ the nature and terms of their ser- 
vices.” And yet the Militia, Yeomanry, 
and Volunteers are not under his orders 
at all; they are directly under the War- 
office. These forces, however, consti- 
tute the principal portion of the armed 
men in every district. Let, then, the 
inspector-general, with a sufficient staff, 
be retained for the administration of the 
Militia and Volunteers ; for mere details 
of drill and inspection let the general 
commanding the district be held respon- 
sible. 

The Militia, Yeomanry, Artillery and 
Engineer Volunteers are inspected by 
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military men who are specially appointed 
to perform the duty of inspecting some 
particular corps ; why should our Rifle 
Volunteers not be inspected in a similar 
manner? If it is thought necessary to 
retain the assistant inspectors of Volun- 
teers, let them be attached to the general 
commanding their district, and let them 
have nothing whatever to do with the 
administration, but only with the drill 
and inspection both of the Militia and 
Volunteers in the district to which they 
are attached. Why should not Militia 
and Volunteers be inspected in brigades? 
If this were done, we should get rid of 
the folly of sending a field-officer to see 
thirty or forty men go through their 
drill. 

“ A war in England would be carried 
on principally on railways.” Saying 
and believing this, Colonel M‘Murdo 
organized a Volunteer Transport Corps, 
consisting of civil engineers and railway 
traffic managers. This corps may be 
made most useful. In the case of war 
the Quartermaster-general would be 
responsible for “ the quartering, encamp- 
“ing, embarking, disembarking, and 
“moving the troops.” And yet this 
high official has nothing whatever to 
do with this Volunteer transport corps. 
The Inspector-general organizes the re- 
views, and employs a few of the trans- 
port corps to assist him in making the 
necessary traffic arrangements, as far as 
the railway authorities will allow him. 
In war the Inspector-general would 
have an immense responsibility thrown 
apon him, but would have nothing 
whatever to do with “the moving of 
the troops.” Surely, then, all move- 
ments of troops, all railway arrange- 
ments for Volunteer reviews, should be 
made by the man who would have to do 
it when invasion took place, availing 
himself of the assistance of the Volun- 
teer engineer and railway transport 
corps, which, by the bye, consists only 
of lieutenant-colonels. At present the 
Quartermaster-general is losing the only 
opportunity ever presented to him of 
moving large bodies by train, and of 
becoming aequainted with those who 
would act under his orders, 
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It would be a grand sight to see 
100,000 or 150,000 regular troops, 
Militia and Volunteers, reviewed on 
Cannock Chase (or anywhere) during 
this summer—the railways necessary 
being placed at the disposal of the 
Government ; the Quartermaster-gene- 
ral moving the whole of the troops ; the 
Adjutant-general forming the parade ; 
the Commander-in-chief directing the 
whole affair. This would be not only 
an imposing sight, but would be most 
useful in showing how many men could 
be concentrated, and in what time, 
on a given spot. This should be re- 
peated annually, and at different places. 
If this is thought impracticable, then 
what shall we do should we ever be 
invaded? It will be necessary then, 
and will be all the harder, not the 
easier, when it is done to meet an enemy, 
instead of to gain experience. Let us 
remember the Prussian reviews. 

The force consists of corps and batta- 
lions. No large organization has ever 
been attempted. Surely the Volunteers 
should be formed into brigades, and 
drilled in brigades. The most instruc- 
tive parades that have taken place since 
the force was raised, were the brigade- 
drills organized by Colonel M‘Murdo 
three years ago. On field-days the 
brigadiers consist of officers taken away 
from the regiments which they are 
wanted to command; they have far 
too few opportunities of commanding 
their regiments ; and it is an undoubted 
fact that very few of them are efficient 
as brigadiers, while their regiment suf- 
fers from being drilled by an unpractised 
commander. From brigades appoint 
brigadiers(for purposes of drill) ; sanction 
additional field-officers to the regiments 
from which the brigadiers are taken ; 
and this great evil will be turned into 
an unmixed benefit. 

The chief difficulty in training Volun- 
teers is that the drills are never continu- 
ous. Perhaps a man may attend two 
drills, at intervals of a week, in February, 
two more in May, and two more in No- 
vember. It is impossible that such a man 
can be well drilled. This would be 
obviated if camps were encouraged—an 











-allowance being made for every man who 


passed a week in each year in camp, 
provided that he was drilled not less 
than three hours on each day of the 
week, Sunday excepted. 

Many Volunteers are asking for an 
increase in the capitation-grant. It will 
certainly be far better that any additional 


expenditure ‘for Volunteers should be 


given in necessaries and not in money. 
The artillery and engineers require ad- 
ditional assistance ; which should wil- 
lingly be granted, for the value of these 
forces is very great. They should have 
issued to them, apart from any special 
grant, in common with all Volunteers, 
havresacks, accoutrements, great-coats, 
blankets, and camp allowance. Quarter- 
masters should be appointed, and be 
held responsible for all stores, which 
would remain the property of the Go- 
vernment. This would provide for many 
deserving non-commissioned officers. No 
further direct capitation-grant should be 
sanctioned. We must not encourage 
men to become Volunteers who ought, 
from their circumstances, to belong either 
to the Local Militia, or to the Militia. 
Volunteers should consist of those who 
can provide their own uniforms, pay a 
small annual subscription, and bear the 
other moderate expenses incidental to 
volunteering. The Local Militia should 
consist of those who cannot afford to 
bear these expenses ; while the Militia 
will consist, voluntarily, of those who 
have few ties, and cannot quite make up 
their minds to become soldiers, and, com- 
pulsorily, of those who can, as well as 
of those who prefer to take their chance 
of the ballot, rather than voluntarily 
serve in either of the older branches of 
the home service. 

The Volunteers are not sufficiently 
trained. In order to become an efficient, 
a man is required to attend three com- 
pany and six battalion drills; in the 
county these numbers are reversed. 
This distinction between company and 
battalion-drills should be given up. A 
man may attend twenty company drills, 
and be the best-drilled man in the regi- 
ment, or two company and eighteen 
battalion drills, and be most effective ; 
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and yet he is returned as “non-efficient,” 
In addition to these drills he is required 
to fire sixty rounds, to obtain for his 
corps the musketry-grant of 10s. a year. 
This is shooting sufficient ; for those who 
like it fire a great deal more, and sixty 
rounds a year teaches a man something 
about shooting. But nine drills, scat- 
tered over the whole year, are not suf- 
ficient to keep a man effective, even if 
he has been made so by thirty recruit- 
drills, When this number was fixed 
upon, it was felt that Volunteers would 
attend nine drills, and that a greater 
number of compulsory drills would be 
objected to. The standard of efficiency 
aimed at was, and is, too low. We 
fixed the number of drills as high as we 
dared. We then rode our force with a 
snaffle ; but, in the Militia ballot, we 
have introduced a curb, which will 
enable us to demand what is necessary, 
and more we do not wish for. Our 
regiments get through a parade very 
respectably, and are not detected in many 
blunders on a field-day, and march past 
well. They know nothing of picquet, 
guard, camp duties; and, if any regi- 
ments possess a fair knowledge of light- 
drill, we must remember that even this 
is limited to those who choose to attend 
parade, In strict truth, it is impossible 
to say that any fixed number of drills is 
sufficient in which to train any conside- 
rable number of men, In the Army a 
man is passed into the ranks when he is 
fit. This principle might well be ado 

ted with recruits; but it is impossible 
to fix upon any standard, except that of 
numbers of attendances, that will gene- 
rally apply. Nine drills are clearly in- 
suflicient ; twenty might suffice. And, if 
twenty drills are considered necessary, 
what do we demand? Merely that, ifa 
man wishes to escape his liability to the 
Militia ballot, he must pay about eighty 
hours to his country for the exemption. 
Any parade of more than three hours 
under arms might be reckoned as two 
attendances. Firing should be compul- 
sory. No man can be returned as 
efficient who is not present, or who has 
not leave for the day of inspection. 
Many a good man is thrown out by this 
u2 
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strict rule. It is well that every man 
should be seen by a Government official 
once in every year. This rule might 
with advantage be extended, by render- 
ing it necessary that a man “should 
“ attend at the annual inspection, or at 
“any authorized field-day during the 
“* year.” 

Every Volunteer who has been re- 
turned as “ efficient ” for seven consecu- 
tive years might be exempt from all 
further service of every kind except in 
the case of actual invasion, upon his 
communicating his address once a year 
to the adjutant of the regiment in which 
he served. This wouid be a fair return 
for fair service. 

The number of Volunteers should 
not be restricted; but the number of 
battalions allowed in every county should 
be limited. London, Lanarkshire, and 
Liverpool, have far too many regiments, 
The most efficient regiments are to be 
found in provincial towns, such as Not- 
tingham and Bristol, which have each but 
one regiment of rifles. Edinburgh, too, 
with its splendid regiment of twenty-two 


companies, is a remarkable proof of the 


wisdom of such a limitation. When we 
regard the present force as likely to ex- 
pand into twice its present strength in 
the event of war, we realize the neces- 
sity for training all those who, in such 
a case, would become officers. All non- 
commissioned officers should be trained 
in the duties of officers at the county 
head-quarters. In peace, money has 
had something to do with our election 
of officers ; whether it is possible to 
alter this may be open to question, but 
in war efficiency alone should guide pro- 
motion. 

Promotion must never be by senio- 
tity. This was one cause of the ruin of 
the Bengal army, and is sufficient to 
tuin any army. From the nature of the 
constitution of the force, adjutants hold a 
responsible office, and one of immense 
influence. Their power would be cur- 
tailed if the officers knew their duty. 
This is as it should be. However good 
an adjutant may be, an “adjutant’s 
regiment” must be a mistake. Few 
things bother an adjutant, who is trying 


to do his duty, more than to find the 
work of the officers thrown on him ; 
not merely the drilling of the regiment, 
but the interior economy, the work of 
committees, and the charge of the shoot- 
ing. Let the adjutant retain his honour- 
able position as the only officer of the 
regiment who holds the Queen’s com- 
mission ; but keep him to his proper 
duties, and resist all attempts to give 
him greater power, or higher rank. 

Lord Elcho—one of the acknowledged 
leaders of the Volunteers, who has de- 
voted himself to their interests, and both 
in and out of Parliament has worked 
hard on their behalf; than whom no one 
better appreciates the value of the force ; 
than whom no one has done more to 
render the force permanent—once said, 
“ Only get a man to the butts, and get 
“him to take an interest in shooting, 
“ and you have secured him as a Volun- 
“teer.” This is true. Shooting has 
kept the force together. Company, 
regimental, and county prize-meetings 
have fostered the natural love of shoot- 
ing which exists in almost every Briton 
—from the nobleman to the poacher. 
This intense interest has culminated in 
the successful meetings of the National 
Rifle Association—much of the success 
of which is due to Earl Spencer and 
Lord Eleho. Year by year the prize-list 
has increased, the number of competitors 
multiplied, and the interest deepened. 
Now what shooting is to some men ath- 
letic sports and gymnastic exercises are 
to others. This was realized by the 
Council of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion, and an attempt was made to intro- 
duce athletic sports into their annual 
programme ; but it was found imprac- 
ticable. Many regiments of Volunteers 
have games andgymnasia. Yet another 
interest would be added to that of 
volunteering if a Volunteer Athletic 
Association were organized, on a footing 
similar to that of the Rifle Association. 
A “representative meeting,” limited to 
efficient Volunteers, late in the spring, 
or early in the summer, would be sure 
to succeed. 

The dress of the Volunteers should be 
looked to. Some Volunteer regiments 
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are comfortably and fairly dressed. The 
nearer the Volunteer uniform approaches 
the dress of the same men when they 
shoot, or fish, or travel, the better will 
it be. Due regard must be had to 
appearance, comfort, usefulness, and 
cost. The one thing to be avoided is 
the fancy pattern. Some few counties 
have adopted a county uniform ; but 
in others are to be found every variety 
of material, cut, and colour. It would 
be a difficult task to fix upon any one 
uniform, but not impossible. Let a 
Volunteer committee be formed to 
decide upon the subject, but let 
nothing be determined in a hurry, and 
let a trial be made of the proposed 
uniform before its adoption is directed. 
The colour does not in the slightest 
degree matter. Red is our national 
colour ; black (invisible green) is worn 
by our rifle regiments; grey wears 
well, costs little, cleans easily, and 
would form an excellent and distinctive 
uniform for a distinct branch of the 
service. 

A central arsenal with workshops 


should be established ; and the use of 
the spade should be taught to every 


Soldier, Militiaman, and Volunteer. 
Earthworks should be formed, behind 
which, in the event of defeat, our army 
might be reformed ; otherwise a check 
might easily become a rout, and the 
fate of the country staked upon one 
battle, with nine-tenths of our men 
unaccustomed to warfare, and, at the 
best, but partially trained. 


RECAPITULATION. 


In a very few weeks Parliament— 
following France, Russia, Italy, Austria, 
Bavaria, and Portugal—will be anxiously 
discussing army-reform. Prussia alone 
of the first-class Powers of Europe 
is happily contented with her present 
organization both for attack and defence. 
The great problem that we have to 
solve is that of “home defence.” Let 
us wisely examine ourselves, and let us 
prudently reform wherever we find it 
necessary. Let us not shrink from 
inquiry into the working of the War- 
office and Horse Guards, any more than 
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into the position of the humblest sub- 
ordinate under their orders. Let no 
false delicacy restrain us; let us search 
closely, giving up all that we find bed, 
and improving all that we find capable 
of improvement. 

It is suggested that we should look 
well to our Navy ; improve our Army ; 
enforce the Militia ballot, and thoroughly 
train our Militia at county head-quar- 
ters ; re-introduce the Local Militia, and 
entirely re-organize our Volunteers. 
We seem to rest so satisfied with the 
mere fact that our Volunteer service 
exists that much of this paper has 
been devoted to details of our Volun- 
teer organization of which the public 
knows little. These points may be 
summed up as follows. We should in- 
struct our officers; train, dress, and 
accoutre our men, placing the respon- 
sibility of the drill upon the generals 
commanding districts, with assistant- 
inspectors attached to their staff; we 
should utilize the Transport Corps, 
placing all movements of troops under 
the charge of the Quartermaster-general 
of the Army; we should establish an 
efficient commissariat and medical staff ; 
we should organize large annual re- 
views in different parts of the king- 
dom ; we should form our battalions 
into brigades, and limit the num- 
ber of battalions ; we should encourage 
camps, increase the number of drills, 
and make them more continuous ; we 
should issue stores to Volunteers, and ap- 
point quartermasters to look after them 
—by this means increasing the money 
expended on Volunteers, but resisting 
any increase in the capitation grant ; 
we must take care that the Local Militia 
and Volunteers are not allowed to inter- 
fere with one another in their recruit- 
ing; we should give our men more 
than one opportunity in each year of 
being inspected; we should abolish 
the official distinction of company and 
battalion drills with reference to effi- 
ciency ; we should render firing com- 
pulsory ; we should sanction a Volunteer 
reserve ; we should train our non-com- 
missioned officers with a view to their 
being prepared to fill more responsible 
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positions if necessary ; we should pro- 
mote by merit ; we should rather check, 
than increase, the power of adjutants ; 
we should in every way encourage 
shooting and athletic sports ; we should 
encourage the use of the spade, and esta- 
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blish a central arsenal. If we attend 
to these things, if we reform wisely, 
carefully, and effectively, we shall 
render peace possible, and strengthen 
the moral power of our great free 
land. 


SILCOTE OF SILCOTES. 


BY HENRY KINGSLEY, AUTHOR OF “RAVENSHOE,” “THE HILLYARS AND THE 
BURTONS,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXIL 
THE PRINCESS DEPARTS SOUTHWARD. 


Sitcote, in the astonishment produced 
by meeting with Algernon so suddenly, 
and by finding his own daughter-in-law 
in that remarkable woman who had been 
living so long close to his park-gates, 
rode back to Silcotes from St. Mary’s in 
a state of extreme confusion. His con- 
fusion lasted through the night, which 
he spent in walking up and down the 
hall ; and as night grew into morning 
the confusion remained, and had super- 
added to it an ever-growing terror. 

He had told Mrs. Thomas Silcote the 
truth. “The memory of it was dying 
out until to-night I saw her son, and 
knew that I loved her better than ever, 
so now, instead of oblivion, there comes 
a new-born remorse.” 

This was all true. It was easily 
hinted at to Algernon in the sudden 
shock of their accidental and awkward 
meeting ; it was easily spoken of in his 
tragical passionate talk with his newly- 
found daughter-in-law. The talk about 
it was easy; but the plain, hard result, 
now that he was alone in the solitary 
house, was terrible, and the terror grew 
as he paced up and down. 

If he had been abused ; if his evil 
suspicious temper had, after all, killed 
the gentlest, kindest woman who ever 
lived ; if all those sweet little arts of 
hers which she had used upon him, to 
bring him back to her, had not been the 


wiles of a would-be murderess, but the 
gentle trusting arts of a tender wife, 
only wondering at the cause of his 
estrangement ;—what room was there 
left for him on earth, or elsewhere? Once 
or twice on the previous day he had felt 
a kind of new joy at the hope that his 
first wife’s innocence might be proved : 
now, when his daughter-in-law had said 
out roundly, and even furiously, that she 
believed him mistaken, he began to see 
the frightful consequences to himself if 
his dead wife’s character were ever 
cleared up. There was no place for 
him anywhere. Those gentle, wonder- 
ing, inquiring eyes of his murdered 
wife would haunt him to the grave, and 
beyond it. 

His second wife, the mother of Thomas, 
Arthur, and Evelyn, had been always a 
mere cipher to him. They had never 
eared much for one another. Silcote 
was not a man who could love twice, 
and she was a woman who was abso- 
lutely incapable of loving once. She 
had borne him children, and, having 
done that, had died: and the bill for 
her monument was 187/. 10s, 8d.—pro- 
bably the most noticeable fact in her 
history. A fat, foolish woman, not even 
gifted with a temper ; whom even her 
own children vilipended. She thought 
once, and thought always, that she had 
done a fine thing in marrying Silcote ; 
and indeed he was very kind to her. 
Requiescat. Her existence had been 
calmly lymphatic, and her memory 
always dim: the sort of woman who 
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required a very expressive tombstone to 
keep her within human. memory at all. 
Now to the villagers she existed no 
longer, except through her tombstone. 
She was to them represented by nearly 
two hundred pounds’ worth of granite. 
They had seldom seen her. She had 
been nothing to them, but they were 
proud of her, because her tomb was one 
of the few sights of the place. She 
had been little more to Sileote himself 
at any time, and now such memory as 
he had of her was lost and obscured in 
the memory of his first wife. 

“Have you got that letter?” the 
woman had asked. And he had an- 
swered that it was in a box in his bed- 
room, and that a devil came and danced 
on it every night. He had not looked 
into that box for years, and it was 
upstairs in his bedroom even now. There 
were many letters in that box, ¢he letter 
among others. At one time he nearly 
gained courage to go to his room and 
burn the box, but his courage failed. 
The little devil which always danced on 
that box in the dark waking hours of 
the night would be dancing now, fiercely 
and triumphantly. 

He wanted to believe her innocence, 
and he wanted to believe her guilt. If 
she was guilty, all the beautiful old 
recollections of the wife as she was, at 
least at one time, were the delusions of 
an exceptionally-wicked devil. If she 
was innocent, he was himself a devil for 
whom there was no ascertained place. 
Action and reaction, tearing the miser- 
able man’s soul to pieces, went on 
through the night: at one time he 
determined to move heaven and earth 
to prove her guilty, at another time an 
old long-forgotten spring of tenderness 
would gush up and mount to his heart, 
but never to his eyes. Hysterical tears, 
which sometimes give relief, were im- 
possible to a man of his iron constitu- 
tion ; prayer, from long desuetude, had 
become impossible also. 

Those who could have helped him 
were far away. His beloved Arthur, 
prig and doctrinaire,as he called him, 
was a sensible man and a Christian, and 
could have done something for him. 
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Algy, whom he considered as half a 
Romanist, could have helped him too. 
Betts—why Betts would have been much 
better than nobody; Betts, with his 
realism, would have torn this ghastly 
web of soul-excruciating self-examination 
to pieces in a moment, and they could 
have had up a magnum of the Chateau 
Margaux, and finished with a soleuntur 
risu tabule. Even that strange grey 
woman, his daughter-in-law, who had 
said such bitter fierce words to him that 
night,—she would have been better 
than utter isolation. Her sharp caustic 
bitter words had not stung deeply at 
first, but the burn was beginning to 
tingle now ; and in his present mood 
he hated her, because he feared she was 
right. Yet he would sooner have 
fought her point by point than be left 
to madden his soul alone in the dark 
hall, amidst all his accumulated luxury. 

Then the horrid wheel of thought 
went round again. Where was she, 
innocent or guilty? Could the soul be 
mortal? If immortal, was there any 
possibility of a meeting? and so on. 
At one time dreading to meet her again; 
at another wishing to do so to learn 
the truth ; at another longing, with his 
whole soul, to see her once again beyond 
the grave, that, even if the worst were 
true, they might explain all things te 
one another, and after that go hand in 
hand through the great eternity together. 

They might well, these agricultural 
boors, call him Dark Squire Silcote. 
Their simple superstitious tact seldom 
gives a bad nickname to any man. 
They were right enough here. Sileote 
was in utterly Egyptian darkness this 
night. Nothing left him just now, to 
connect him with other men, but a blind 
old tenderness for a woman. And he 
had believed for twenty years that that 
woman had wished to murder him. 
Evil and good were fighting for him ; 
and, when evil for a time got the upper 
hand, Silcote’s mood was darker than 
ever, and the memory of his wife was 


‘ put aside to spare himself the remorse 


which would be his fate were the 
terrible story of her guilt proved to be 
a lie. 
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He was in the blackest mood of all 
at daydawn, when the mere physical 
habit of years made him leave the hall 
and go towards his bath-room. He had 
believed himself to be alone in the house 
with the servants ; till, coming into a 
long gallery, he saw approaching him his 
sister the Princess, beautifully dressed 
in silk, sealskin, and sable, worth to the 
buyers of old clothes a thousand pounds 
as she stood. 

Her first look was of surprise, her 
second one of unutterable terror. For 
before her, in the dim light of the morn- 
ing, stood her brother, firmly planted in 
her path. She looked on that square 
stern figure, that grey head, and those 
black eyebrows, for one instant, and then 
she began to whimper, and dropped her 
muff. 

“Pick that thing up—it cost a hun- 
dred guineas, 1 know—and come here.” 

She made a feeble effort to reach 
towards her muff, but it was a failure. 
Her beautiful little hands, the quivering 
of which could be seen under the per- 
fectly-fitting French gloves, were first 
spread abroad in an attitude of terror, 
and then brought together in an attitude 
of prayer. She went down on her knees, 
and said, “ Brother! Brother! don’t 
murder me. I will swear I never knew 
it till lately, and that I am innocent.” 

“Get up, and don’t be a fool. What 
do you know about this business! And 
where are you going?” 

“1 know nothing about any business 
at all. But if you look farouche at me 
like that, you will kill me. He has 
been extorting money from me again. 
Mercy, brother, mercy !” 

The Squire’s purpose was utterly 
changed, and an explanation indefinitely 
postponed. Kriegsthurm was bullying 
the Princess for money, and the Squire 
thought it must be his son Thomas. 
His better nature prevailed. He said— 

“He has no right to serve you like 
this. Is he in debt again?” 

“ He is making a fortune ; and making 
it out of me. Brother, I will explain 
everything.” 

“No need, my poor sister. 

. much does he want?” 


How 


aiwayn “Ail, 
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“Two hundred pounds. And I have 
so many calls upon me. Brother, I will 
tell you everything r: 

“Let be. I have had enough for 
one night. I will give you a cheque if 
you will come to my study. Tell the 
rascal to mind what he is about. I can 
forgive seventy times seven, but not 
seven hundred thousand times seven. 
I shall not go to bed. Tell the servants 
to bring the letters to me here in the 
study. Now kiss me, sister, and go 
your ways.” 

“* Good-bye, brother.” 

“And good-bye also, sister. 
will you be back ?” 

“T am not certain.” 

“ Shall I wait dinner ?” 

“No; I think not.” 

“Don’t be such a fool, sister.” 

“In what way ?” 

“ Generally.” 

“JT am as God made me,” said the 
poor Princess, and went her ways. It 
was a long time before she darkened 
the doors of Silcotes again. 





When 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


THE SQUIRE SEES THAT HE HAS ONCE 
MORE OVERREACHED HIMSELF. 


THERE were no letters of consequence 
by the morning post, and Silcote went 
about his farm that day. He missed 
Anne very much, and wished for com- 
pany of any sort. The horrible night 
he had passed was still horrible in 
recollection, even in broad daylight. He 
had always had a sneaking fear of his 
reason giving way under solitude and 
isolation, and he was full of that terror 
now. He was getting hardly plagued 
for his sins, and was in terror lest he 
should Jose his reason in the plaguing. 
Of God’s mercy he had no idea; in 
God’s vengeance he believed, like a 
devil, and trembled. 

He was alone in his great house: 
utterly alone. His bloodhounds, the 
most evil of all his evil fancies, were 
baying in their y@&d. His maids and 
footmen were swarming about the house, 
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from butler to steward’s room boy; from 
housekeeper to still-room maid, putting 
all things in their old English order— 
for nothing. His grooms were merry 
over their beautiful horses, exchanying 
jokes and hopes in which he had no 
part. His bailiff and his labourers were 
abroad over his farm, taking far more 
interest in the sowing of the seed, and 
the breaking of the clay, from which 
they could get no profit, than did the 
Squire himself. And he—the lord and 
master of it all, the mainspring of the 
whole great useless machine—stood 
utterly alone : without one soul to speak 
to him on equal terms; and with a 
bitter terror gnawing at his heart: an 
ageing man, with a wasted life behind 
him, a newly-arisen memory threatening 
to kill him ; and only hoping for death 
as an extinction of consciousness. Not 
a creature near him. He was not one 
who could sit with his grooms—old 
habit was too strong for that. Yet, if 
one of them could only have exchanged 
words with him, he would have been 
glad. But he went into the stable-yard, 
and their voices were hushed at once. 
The smallest stable-boy had only to 
glance at the Squire, to see that he was 
in his darkest mood: they went on with 
their work carefully, and in silexce. 
Little did they dream that the darkesi 
hour is just before the dawn. Silcote 
would have given a hundred guineas for 
a kind word from any one of them. But 
as he had sowed so he must reap. He 
had sown temper, and he reaped silence 
and solitude. 

He was alone in the house. At least 
so he thought, in his selfish forgetfulness. 
But early in the afternoon he was stand- 
ing in the flower-garden, behind a 
Deodara, when he noticed that there 
was a difficulty with one of the window 
doors which opened from the breakfast- 
room into the garden. Some one was 
trying to undo it from the inside, with 
a view to coming out. At first the 
window was pushed at the top and 


pulled at the bottom, then it was pulled . 


at the top and pushed at the bottom, 
Then the person inside discovered that 
it was bolted, and withdrew the bolt; 
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after which the window came open by 
the run, and there was some kind of 
accident inside, which sounded as though 
some one had fallen over two or three 
chairs, and had likewise broken some- 
thing in the nature of china. Lastly, 
Silcote, watching the now open window 
with great curiosity, saw come out 
of it a mild little lady in goloshes, 
and recognised Anne’s governess, Miss 
Heathton. 

He looked forward with great eager- 
ness to this chance of getting away from 
himself ; and advanced towards her with 
alacrity and politeness, She would have 
fled, had there been time, but he was too 
near to her when she saw him, and she 
had to strike her colours, and submit. 

“ A fine day, Miss Heathton,” said the 
Squire. 

“ A very fine day indeed, sir.” 

It was nothing of the kind, being a 
perfect brute of a November day ; but 
it did to open the conversation. 

“T have relieved you of your pupil 
for a few days, Miss Heathton: you 
shall have a little peace.” 

“T am glad my dear pupil should 
have some change. I should have little 
difficulty with her, I think, if she saw 
more society.” 

“ Tt shall be as you wish. You have 
travelled ?” 

* All over Europe.” 

“ Should you consider it as a part of 
our contract to travel with Anne?” 

“ T will do so with the deepest plea- 
sure.” 

“ Good. I will set about it. I have 
a carriage which I think will do. If 
I find it won't I will buy a new one. 
And now where would you like to go? 
What do you say to the Holy Land, 
now, to begin with? You are a very 
religious woman, it would just suit 
you.” 

" My dear sir! so sudden. You take 
away my breath.” 

“Find it again. What do you say 
to the Nile, or Norway, or Jan Mayen’s 
Land, or the Cape of Good Hope, or 
Boulogne ?” 

“T should think Boulogne to begin 
with, sir.” 
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“ So I should think also. How per- 
fectly your ideas chime with mine! 
What a sensible woman you must be! 
Yes, I would begin at Boulogne, or 
Calais if you prefer, and work through 
France into Italy. You might get to 
Rome for the Holy Week, but don’t 
keep the girl in Rome after Easter. 
Come north as the spring gets on.” 

“Your wishes shall be attended to 
in every respect, sir. May I make a 
suggestion ?” 

“ Madam, you are here to make sug- 
gestions, and I to attend to them.” 

“Then may I remark that the Holy 
Week at Rome is a somewhat danger- 
ous trial for a young and impulsive girl 
like Anne, who has been kept so closely 
secluded from the world?” 

“ Dangerous! I have been at it and 
never saw any danger. Except the illu- 
mination of the dome, and that is done 
by convicts, and, by-the-by, is not in 
the Holy Week at all.” 

“She is very impetuous ; and, accord- 
ing to your desire, I have only given her 
the most ordinary religious education. 
I think there is a danger of her being 
dangerously attracted by the Romish 
ceremonial.” 

“T have forgotten all about these 
things. I understand you to mean that 
she would be likely to turn Papist ?” 

“ That is certainly my meaning. She 
has never seen any form of ceremo- 
nialism in religion yet, and will be very 
likely, as far as I dare judge from her 
very eager nature, to be dangerously 
attracted by the externals of the lowest 
form of Christianity ; the Romish.” 

“ There spoke the governess,—I beg 
pardon ; I want to be civil to you, and 
induce you to be my companion for the 
day. But other girls go to Rome and 
don’t turn Romanist ; why should she?” 

“She has not been treated as girls 
usually are. She has been mewed up 
here too long (forgive my bolduess). 
Anne is a girl of great mental activity, 
and of great determination. The only 
outlet she has ever had for that mental 
activity has been leading me the life of 
adog. She is not amiable, Mr. Silcote. 
She is far from amiable.” (Miss Heathton 
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lost her very little temper, a very little 
bit, just here.) “I never thought that I 
should have gained courage to tell you 
this, but you are different to-day from 
what I have ever seen you before. And 
Anne is not amiable, Mr. Silcote. Far 
from it.” 

Miss Heathton had found out, like a 
true woman, that Sileote was im a bully- 
able mood, and nailed her little colours 
to her weak little mast. 

“ Well,” growled Sileote, “I have 
heard all that before. She is a Turk. 
I will allow that : but what makes you 
think that she will turn Papist ?” 

“T think, sir, that it is extremely pro- 
bable with a girl like her, who has been 
kept here without any sphere whatever 
for her great mental activity; not to 
mention her obstinacy and ill temper : 
that such a girl will find in the first 
decent form of religion, which she comes 
across, an outlet for her great 

‘* Obstinacy and ill-temper,” growled 
out Sileote. “ Well, and a good job 
too. Let the girl turn Papist if she 
pleases : as long as she don’t bring the 
priests into the house. Let her turn 
Papist. According to your own Protes- 
tant confession, it would give her an 
outlet for her obstinacy and ill-temper, 
which I am sure is very much wanted. 
Let her turn Papist ; it is no sort of 
consequence to me.” 

Miss Heathton paused for a few mo- 
ments before she had her wltimetur 
ready, then, with as much dignity as 
can be shown by a lady in goloshes, she 
drew herself up, and presented it. 

“Mr. Sileote, I beg to renew the 
warning I gave you a few days ago,-—as 
far as my memory will serve me, the 
day before yesterday. I cannot any 
longer remain in the establishment of 
a gentleman who has proved that all 
forms of religion are a matter of utter 
indifference to him. Of morality I say 
nothing.” 

“ Who on earth asked you?” said 
the exasperated Silcote. “Am I to 
keep my head in an everlasting beehive 
for the rest of my life? Is there to be 
no peace for me at all? Arthur bullies 
me, Anne bullies me, Betts bullies me. 
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Algernon turns his pale face and grey 
head upon me, and says that if things 
have gone wrong it is entirely my fault, 
and that I am answerable for every- 
thing. The woman Sugden turns on 
me and worries me like a cat-a-moun- 
tain, and now my very granddaughter’s 
governess has taken up the tune, and 
gives me warning because she won't say 
anything on the ‘score of morality.’ 
Did I understand you aright, madam ?” 

“‘My words were, sir, that I would 
say nothing on the score of morality. 
My complaint is that of indifferentism 
in religion. Indifferentism in religion 
becomes, in extreme cases, a moral fault. 
When I alluded to morality, I merely 
alluded to that.” 

“Very well. Then we will keep the 
girl from turning Papist. Now let us 
be agreeable and comfortable. I really 
want to consult you about many things.” 

“ Agreeable I will try to be, sir ; com- 
fortable, never. I am glad that I have 
the courage to say thus much thus early 
before matters have gone any further.” 

Sileote bowed, and committed him- 
self no further. He said afterwards to 
Arthur and Algernon, “ Why, that very 
old governess of Anne’s thought once 
that I was going to propose to her, and 
choked me off. I seem to have come 
into the world with two left hands, two 
left legs, and somebody else’s tongue. 
I am a man of strong will, and of great 
obstinacy, yet I never did, never do, 
and never shall do, the thing I mean.” 

By degrees Sileote and Anne’s gover- 
ness got into the ordinary channel of 
conversation. They were common-place 
and polite at first. Miss Heathton went 
to the grave with the impression that 
Sileote had proposed to her, and that 
she had refused him. Miss Raylock 
ranks her among Spartan women on the 
strength of this story, or rather on Miss 
Heathton’s perfectly honest develop- 
ment of the little incident mentioned 
above. Our business, however, is with 
their subsequent conversation, which, 


in allowance for human patience, shall’ 


be abridged. We, with our readers’ 
interest in our eyes, pick it up’ at this 
point. Miss Heathton said, “ This 


extreme and almost fierce opposition to 
Romanism appears to me to arise from 
two causes. The first, sir, the inordi- 
nate political pretensions of the Pope, 
which would prevent any English Catho- 
lic from being a true and hearty subject 
to a Protestant sovereign ; and next, 
sir, the inordinate pretension of the 
priests to dictate in our domestic 
arrangements. Such are, as far as my 
judgment can guide me, the insuperable 
objections to that particular form of 
Christianity, and those two objections 
are, in my humble judgment, insuper- 
able.” 

“T agree with you, madam, most 
entirely. You were subsidized—I hope 
the term don't offend you—for the pur- 
pose of expressing exactly that sort of 
opinion. You have done it in the most 
admirable manner. Bah! I am vexed 
and teased, and I fear I get rude. Your 
opinion, madam, is Philistine, but it is 
true, Could not we talk of something 
else ?” 

Not if Miss Teathton could help it. 
“T was, as you so truly say, sir, subsi- 
dized as expressing the juste milieu of 
modern liberal thought. When I cease 
to do so, my engagement with you is at 
an end. I am at a loss to know why 
the expression ‘ Philistine’—which, I 
confess, I do not understand—should be 
applied to any utterance of mine. There 
can be nothing in it in any way offen- 
sive to an unprotected lady, or a man 
of the known courtesy of Mr. Sileote 
could never have uttered it.” 

“ Offensive! My dearmadam! Why, 
IT am a Philistine myself. God bless 
you, I have wrecked my whole life on 
Philistine principles.” 

“T am delighted to hear that, sir,” 
said the governess. “I was certain 
that our principles were the same. Now 
Miss Lee is a case in point.” 

“Tn point of what ?” asked Sileote— 
* Philistine ?” 

“A case in point of what we were 
talking about,” said Miss Heathton. 

“ What were we talking about?” 

“ Romanism, you know, and all that.” 

“ Exactly,” said Sileote. “And Miss 
Lee ? ” 
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“ Why, Miss Lee as a case in point.” 

“And who is Miss Lee, and what 
point does she illustrate ?” 

“Do you mean to say you have not 
heard ?” 

“T have heard you, madam, for the 
last half-hour, but what you are talking 
about I am at a loss to understand. Try 
a fact after such a mass of generaliza- 
tions, if it is only for a change. (rive 
us Miss Lee as a fact, and let us gene- 
ralize from her. We really must start 
somewhere ; let us start at Miss Lee. 
She is really the first tangible point we 
have come across in our conversation. 
I never heard of her, but she seems a 
fact. And do you know that you and 
I want facts sadly? Words won’t do 
for ever. If you find yourself equal to 
answering for the personality and ex- 
istence of this Miss Lee, let us have her 
and discuss her. Give me a fact, that’s 
a good soul. I cannot always live on 
negations. Is she anything? If so, let 
me hear of her. Arthur is not a saint ; 
Algy is not a sinner; Anne is not an 
angel ; St. Mary’s is not an entire suc- 
cess ; Tom is not the rogue I thought 
him. Another one, who is dead, may 
turn out to be utterly different from 
what I thought her. Not in my heart, 
not in my heart, madam—never, never 
there. Goon with your story about this 
Miss Lee, madam. Let me hear some- 
thing real and undoubted, will you?” 

They were alone now among the 
pleached alleys at the end of the flower- 
garden, and Miss Heathton was fright- 
ened at his passion, not in the least know- 
ing the cause of it. Women generally 
submit, for the time, to the stronger and 
less-often roused passion of men, and 
she submitted, trembling. 

“ Miss Lee, sir, is a friend of mine. 
Her whole early life was spent in an 
utter blank of ignorance. She was 
scarcely educated, left utterly unpro- 
vided for, and of course did what all 
poor girls in her situation do. Being 
perfectly respectable, perfectly ignorant, 
and utterly unused to teaching, she of 
course sought a position, which probably 
requires a more painfully careful train- 
ing, and certainly involves more respon- 
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sibility, than any other. She took a 
situation as governess.” 

‘Don’t be hard on her, madam,” said 
Sileote. ‘She was rash, and had pro- 
bably not calculated on the awful weight 
of moral responsibility which attaches 
to the post. We do not find such 
women as Miss Heathton every day.” 

Miss Heathton bowed a condescend- 
ing little bow at the compliment, but, 
of course, did not waste breath in con- 
firming such an obvious truism. “The 
first revelation which Miss Lee ever had 
of a higher life came through a very 
highly-educated young priest.” 

“* Bless the parsons !” said the Squire. 

* And,” said Miss Heathton, with 
dignity, “I much regret to say that I 
cannot approve of the conduct of that 
young priest, however much I may 
admire him personally.” 

“You admire him? Handsome ?” 

“ Singularly. He educated her, he 
introduced her to higher things; to 
history, not merely secular, but, I re- 
gret to say, ecclesiastical. He improved 
her wretched music, and in doing that 
took her away from her legitimate 
sphere at the piano, taught her the 
harmonium, and introduced her to such 
dangerous pieces as the ‘Stabat Mater.’ 
He also incited her to church needle- 
work and church decorations, and ulti- 
mately took her to Wells Street.” 

“These priests are always at it, you 
know. But what the dickens did they 
go to Wells Street for?” 

“He took her to Wells Street, sir, to 
sap and undermine her Church prin- 
ciples, sir. But he did worse than that. 
He gave rise to hopes in her breast, sir, 
which, if he ever meant to fulfil, he has 
never fulfilled as yet, and, indeed, is 
little likely to do so.” 

“Oh, the villain! And what did he 
do, then?” 

* Left her utterly without guidance, 
sir. The clergyman in whose family she 
was governess took to the same be- 
nighted courses ; but he did not go far 
enough for her. The young priest of 
whom I speak, himself a renegade to the 
High Church party, held the prize of 
religious peace, of a soul-destroying, 
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conscience-killing life of active good 
works and ornamental religion, before 
her, and then left her, without guidance, 
to follow that perfectly worthless prize, 
whithersoever it might lead her, alone. 
She loved him once, but I doubt if she 
loves him any more. He deserted her 
as no gentleman would have deserted 
her, because she was poor, and could not 
help his ambition; but the poison he 
first put in her veins has acted better 
than he would wish, if he knew all. 
She is rich beyond telling now, and he 
is only a sad memory of a faithless and 
unworthy man to her. Meantime she, 
in her ignorance, in her blindness, in her 
disappointed passion, has gone forward 
on the road which he first pointed out 
to her; towards irresponsibility, towards 
what the poor fool considers peace, to- 
wards Rome. She is nearly there now.” 

“ You tell your story well. Go on. 
I knew of these things once.” 

“T feel it, but I think I tell it but 
poorly. The poor girl thinks that, by 
accepting tradition, she can relieve her- 
self of the responsibility of thinking 
for herself; that she can, by placing 
her conscience in the hands of a half- 
educated priest, bury the talent of 
intellect and free thought and free will 
with which God has largely gifted her. 
I would sooner have seen her dead. I 
would sooner that her soul stood bare 
before God to-morrow than see this. 
And ike did it. He introduced her to 
the means, but, likea craven, would not 
guide her to the end.” 

“There is something in the air of 
this place,” said Silcote, “ which makes 
every one talk himself into a passion. 
We shut ourselves up too much here. 
There is nothing so bad for the temper 
as shutting yourself up. There was 
Anne yesterday broke out. I have 
hardly behaved like a gentleman in all 
points of this afternoon’s conversation, 
for I have exhibited passion. Now 
you yourself, gentlest and mildest of 
women, have lost your temper over a 
priest. 
their disposal, therefore I could not 
lose it.) That outrageous glorious 
daughter in—I should say daughter 


(I never had any temper at. 
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of democracy, Mrs. Sugden, must have 
got her powers of blowing up during her 
residence on this secluded and desolate 
hill of Boisey. Let us hope that the 
Thames which winds round its base will 
not catch fire. Now, madam?” 

“You recall me, sir. You mentioned 
Mrs. Sugden just now, I think ?” 

* Half a minute ago.” 

* Do you know where she is ?” 

“No,” said the Squire, most promptly. 
(“I don’t, you know,” he made it out 
to himself ; “she may be in the buttery 
or the dormitory, or for the matter of 
that anywhere ;” but added, with more 
devotion than usual, “God forgive me 
for a lie.”) 

“Mrs, Sugden,” pursued the gover- 
ness, “is Miss Lee’s cousin, and co- 
heiress with her in this vast fortune. 
She is supposed to be dead, and if she 
is not found in a certain time, as I am 
given to understand, Miss Lee takes the 
whole of the fortune, eight thousand a 
year, and Miss Lee is either at Rome or 
near it.” 

“The deuce! I will save four thou- 
sand a year if need be; but perhaps 
she is better as she is. Meanwhile you 
have interested me about this Miss Lee. 
Can’t we save her four thousand a year 
from the priests? There is Arthur, a 
handsome young fellow to snatch a 
brand from the burning. Let us see what 
hecando. He can manage me at times ; 
he ought to be able to manage her.” 

“ Sir, you have misconceived me.” 

“ T cannot see how, madam.” 

“ This young priest of whom I have 
spoken is yourson Arthur. Miss Lee, 
as 1 presumed you remembered, was 
your eldest son Algernon’s governess : 
voila tout.” 

“ Do you mean to tell me that this 
Miss Lee, with the four thousand a year, 
is that two-penny girl I choked—I 
mean warned—Arthur from ?” 

“ Ceriainly, sir.” 

“ He must have been mad.” 

“ Only prudent, my dear sir,” said 
Miss Heathton. “ He did not know 
about the four thousand a year. An- 
other word before we go in about Mrs. 
Sugden. She has a very high opinion 
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of your family, and evidently knows 
something of it. It was she who wrote 
to her cousin, urging on her the accept- 
ance of the situation as governess in 
your eldest son’s house.” 

And so Miss Heathton took her go- 
loshes inside, and left the Squire in 
somewhat of a rage. 

He had a fancy later in the evening 
to go gently to the school-room, and see 
if he could get Miss Heathton to gossip 
again. Gently opening the door, he 
found that there was an old-fashioned 
four-fold screen in front of it, put there 
to keep Miss Heathton’s legs from the 
draught. He slily looked round it, and 
there were Miss Heathton and, more- 
over, Miss Raylock, with tea and 
toast, sitting over the fire and baking 
their insteps. He was no listener, but 
he could not help hearing Miss Ray- 
lock say: “My dear, Silcote knows 
where Mrs. Sugden is well enough. 
That little expression of his shows it. 
And, if her husband is dead, and if I 
know human nature, he will marry 
her. Silcote would sell his soul for an- 
other four thousand a year.” 

“ Confound that old woman,” he said 
to himself. “She is the chorus to our 
family tragedy. And she is so confound- 
edly clever that she always goes beyond 
the mark, and her moral reflections on 
the state of affairs are never right. I 
wish she would study the Greek model, 
and not commit herself too far in ad- 
vance of facts. And old Raylock would 
marry me to-morrow if I asked her. 
And I should hang myself that day 
se’nnight.” 

And then again over his solitary din- 
ner he thought: “That noble wife of 
my most rascally son Tom, what is to 
be done with her? Not a soul knows 
where she is except myself, and possi- 
bly her half-brother. She is well off, 
and in her way happy. I shan’t tell 
her about this fortune of hers. Tom 
would spend it all. I must go to town 
and see this will. I shall not disturb 
her yet ; certainly not till I send the 
boy to Italy. He had better be kicked 
about: I ought to have been kicked 
about more. Suppose that I can keep 


her there in ignorance for a time, and 
send the boy to Italy, and so wait? Tom 
must not have her money.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
AND WE HEAR ALL ABOUT MRS. THOMAS. 


THe next morning Silcote received a 
very large and very long letter from 
Mrs. Thomas Silcote, w hich without any 
comment we subjoin, with the Squire’s 
remarks. 

“TI promised to tell you all about 
myself, and I feel I can do so better 
by letter than vivd voce. 

“My father was a very small freehold 
farmer in Devonshire. His farm was so 
small that both he and my half-brother 
worked on it like common hinds, and 
as soon as I was old enough I helped. 

“T got some schooling, I think about 
four days in the week, on the average, 
working on the others. I was a shabby 
poor drudge on working days, but, after 
the habit of West country girls, I 
made up for it on Sundays. I was gay 
enough then, and I think I had a good 
taste in dress. My father was the 
second time a widower, and, until I was 
sixteen, we three (my father, my half- 
brother, and myself) lived happily to- 
gether. My father was a good and kind 
man. My love for and gratitude to 
my brother are not to be expressed in 
words. I shall see him soon. 

“ T had few pleasures, my father and 
brother none at all. We lived a hard 
and dull life, in spite of the beauty of 
the country, and the exquisite softness 
of the climate. But periodically used to 
come two or three days together of real 
unalloyed pleasure. Dressed in my best 
clothes I used to walk to Exeter, eigh- 
teen miles away, and stay with an old 
aunt, who kept a very small shop in the 
lower part of the town, in a narrow 
street, which, with its bustle and life, 
was a paradise to me after our solitary 
little farm among the folding monoto- 
nous hills, 

“ On one of these expeditions, I was 
going steadily along the broad highway, 
wanting still six miles from the city, 
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when I heard behind me a clattering 
of horses’ hoofs and a jingling of steel ; 
and, turning, saw three dragoons who 
clanked swiftly past, and disappeared 
round a turn in the road under a deep 
red cliff. I had not done admiring 
them when I saw the main body who 
followed them, and had to take as good 
care of myself as I could. 

“They were not going much beyond a 
foot pace, and I drew against a gate to 
let them pass; and, as there were about 
two hundred, they were some time, 
during which I was exposed to every 
kind of jocular salutation. I wonder 
whether officers could prevent their men 
from insulting every woman they meet 
while marching ; I suppose not. How- 
ever, they passed in time, and I, girl- 
like, hurried on after them, to see as 
much of them as possible. 

“ T was still so near them that I could 
hear the clank of their accoutrements 
and the tumult of their voices ; and I 
was so absorbed in my girlish admira- 
tion of their gallantry and magnificence 
as they wound along between the dull 
red cliffs and the sparkling river, that 
I was unconscious that a solitary horse- 
man was beside me until he spoke. A 
bold, clear, and yet very gentle voice 
said close to my ear, ‘I hope the men 
have not been rude to you. We recruit, 
you know, from the wildest class in the 
community, but not from the lowest. 
Those men are rough and free in their 
salutations, yet they are soldiers, and I 
do not think there is one of them who 
would not protect you from real insult 
as boldly and as freely as I would 
myself.’ 

“ As his sweet delusive voice fell on 
my ear, I turned and saw him, the man 
himself, may God forgive him, for the 
first time. A beautiful youth, all 
scarlet and gold and steel, bending from 
his saddle, and looking gently and 
respectfully into my eyes. 


“ * He was a lovely youth, I guess: 
The panther in the wilderness 
Was not so fair as he.’ 


“Well, my fate has not been Ruth’s, 
though but for God’s mercy it might 
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have been. Could I help looking 
frankly back into those frank young 
eyes (for he was frank and true then, 
Squire), and thanking him for his 
courtesy and solicitude in my bold free 
way ? 

‘*« They are wild and free,’ he went on, 
* but they are not allevil. You are not 
one who should believe so, at all events, 
for they mainly come from your own 
class. And when they get an officer 
who will sympathise with them and 
trust them, they will follow him through 
fire and smoke and the horror of death, 
seeing not the terrors of mutilation or 
extinction (for they are all irreligious) 
before them, but only trying for an in- 
finitesimal share of the great glory of 
some noble deed of arms, which alters 
history and leaves a mark on the face 
of time. These roughly-trained boors 
(forgive me, for you belong to their 
order, though the women in that class 
are so much superior to the men) fight, 
not for personal honour, but for the 
honour of the number of their regiment. 
The officers get rewarded ; I, as one of 
them, should be rewarded, if I led some 
two hundred of them to a ghastly death 
under creditable circumstances. I, as 
an officer, get my reward in personal 
prestige, either to myself living, or to 
my memory dead; these poor sheep 
fight for the lionour of a number. 
Could you or I fight to the bitter end 
for the honour of the number 140, which 
is the number of this regiment ? I 
think not. These men deserve respect. te 

When the Squire had read so far, he 
laid down the letter, and walked up and 
down the room. ‘“ How clever this 
woman is! That is Tom, you know, his 
own self. What a special pleader he 
would have made !” Then he resumed :— 

“T cannot tell what I answered ; but 
it was all over, and I loved him. He 
was the most beautiful and the most 
splendidly-dressed creature I had ever 
met. He spoke of new and noble 
things to me in a voice I had never 
heard before, and in a tone of confiden- 


‘tial respect, which flattered me exceed- 


ingly. I knew what other women of 
my class know, but I had no fear of 
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him. I met his eyes boldly and fear- 
lessly, and said— 

“¢T respect them for their valour, but 
we peasants dislike, as a rule, having 
soldiers in our houses. ‘They sell them- 
selves to die, and prepare themselves for 
death by making themselves unfit to 
meet God :’ those were the very words 
I used to him. They were strange ones 
for an uneducated peasant girl, you will 
say. But we were Wesleyan.” 

(“They would have been strange, 
madam,” was Silcote’s commentary, “ in 
any one but yourself. But you are so 
utterly passing strange, that I wonder 
you confined yourself to such a very 
ordinary remark. So you were an un- 
educated Wesleyan at onetime? Well! 
I am glad you confined yourself to 
that.”) 

“He, Thomas, went on. ‘ You have 
walked far, he said. ‘I was sitting 
in the inn at Crediton, looking out of 
the window, when you came up, dusty 
even then, and sat on the bench before 
the window. And I watched your face 
for twenty minutes as you sat and 
rested, and I saw in your face purpose 
and power. Iam very young, and have 
seen no more of the world than any other 
young coxcomb of a dragoon officer ; 
but I have brains enough to see that 
much. ‘That is why I spoke to you.’ 

“If he had flattered my beauty, my 
dear father-in-law, I should have been 
on my guard in a moment. Our class 
is so far armed against yours, that we 
know what you mean when you begin 
that. What he did was quite of another 
kind. He talked freely with me, as to 
a woman with an intellect quite equal, 
if not superior, to his own. He dis- 
cussed with me the question of small 
freeholds, and disagreed with me flatly 
when I defended them on the grounds of 
tradition ; as I did, as well as my igno- 
rance would allow, making up in bold, 
possibly fierce, denunciation what I 
lacked in logic. Half way between 
Cowley Bridge and Exeter, he suddenly 
reminded me that we had been five 
miles together, and that we could 
scarcely enter the town on the same 
terms. Then he rode off, and I became 


aware of my indiscretion ; I had been 
walking for five miles beside a dragoon 
officer and a gentleman (they are the 
dangerous class to us), and I did not 
know who might have seen us. I slept 
at my aunt’s that night, and never 
moved out of the house. The next 
morning I set my face steadily home- 
wards, in spite of the old lady’s remon- 
strances. On my walk I passed the 
head-quarters of the regiment, and re- 
ceived the usual salutations, which I 
received with great scorn, in spite of the 
pleading of my cornet. I got home 
very late at night, when they were gone 
to bed. 

“James opened the door to me. 
‘Sister,’ he said, ‘what brings you 
home so soon, and why do you look so 
wild ?” 

“IT answered, ‘I am come home be- 
cause home is the best place for me. If 
I look wild, it is because I have seen 
heaven, and am bound in all probability 
to live fifty years more on earth. Are 
you going to begin pease-hacking to- 
morrow ?” 

“*Yes. But something has gone 
wrong, sister. Tell me what.’ 

“** There'll be a short crop, I doubt,’ 
I answered. ‘I wish we could knock 
enough money together to drain that 
four-acre. We have had peas three 
years running on that field, and the 
pigs don’t pay. We are taking more 
off the land than we are putting in. 
That can’t go on for ever.’ 

“T would not tell him anything ; in- 
deed, what had I to tell? Weeks 
afterwards he went to Exeter, and on 
coming back told me privately that a 
Cornet Silcote of the 140th Dragoons 
had set some of his troopers to watch 
my aunt’s house, and that they had 
made every inquiry after me. I then 
knew that I must have been watched 
to my aunt’s, for I am certain I had 
never told him even my name. This 
made me distrust him for a time. A 
very short time, for I loved him ; and, 
although it was wicked of him to watch 
me, yet—shall I say it?—it was a com- 
pliment.’ 

“No more Exeter expeditions now. 
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There was a lion in the path. Peas 
harvest, barley harvest, wheat harvest, 
toil, heat, and the old squalid dress 
once more. Then the acorn hunting 
for the pigs, and a little revival of 
vitality when we killed at intervals 
two pigs for our own use, and lived on 
them as long as they lasted—not long 
in that hot moist climate. Then winter, 
with sweeping deluges of rain from 
Dartmoor, and a diet of bad bread and 
sour cider ; all things—tithe, taxes, and 
everything—getting in arrear. Then my 
brother fell sick, and times got harder 
yet. I took his gun (for my father 
was nearly past his work) and I shot 
golden plover on the moor, a bird 
which will be still till you are close to 
him; and then getting bolder I fired 
at snipe, and killed them too; and 
lastly, unassisted, learnt to shoot wood- 
cock. I put my bare arms into the half- 
frozen streams and pulled out the 
trout: and once in my innocence, pass- 
ing through a village near us with my 
brother's gun on my shoulder, and a 
quantity of golden plover in my hand, 
the whole population, children espe- 
cially, turned out, and hooted and hissed 
me, as some one who had done an un- 
natural thing in trying to keep her 
father and her brother from the work- 
house. I sneaked home by by-ways 
after that. 

“But through it all, fool as I was, 
I had a companion,—a companion 
whom I could never see, but whom I 
often addressed. The image of my 
young friend the cornet of dragoons 
was always by me now; though often 
I wished it far away. 

“For it made me ashamed of my 
squalor and poverty sometimes ; some- 
times, do I say ?—unearly always. He 
so perfect, so noble, so splendidly de- 
corated—I so squalid, so untidy, and 
so rude: an object for the laughter of 
the children of the village. ‘Times 
were very hard and bitter with us that 
winter, as I told you before; and I,a 
girl of seventeen, was left to fight every- 
thing singlehanded. I used to go 
shooting (there was no game-preserving 
in our part of the country), in a cvat 
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made out of an old sack, and my shoes 
got so bad that I left them at home 
and went bare-footed. This would have 
been a deadly offence against the re- 
spectability of the villagers, had it been 
known, but our farm was very secluded, 
and I managed to creep away into the 
woodlands generally unobserved. Out- 
lying woodcutters and shepherds saw 
me sometimes, and reported me mad, 
I did not discourage this idea. 

“ But always, whether on the highest 
roll of the moorland after the golden 
plover and snipe, or in the depths of 
holly and oak after the woodcock, or 
with arms bare to the shoulder groping 
in the deadly cold water for the trout, the 
image of the young dragoon was beside 
me. Sometimes in my early solitary 
walks, imagining he had found me in 
my degradation, I would defy him and 
cast him off, tell him our ways were 
different, that he saw what I was, and 
that he should leave me on his honour. 
At another time I pleaded with him, 
told him how I was doing all this only 
for the sake of my father and my sick 
brother, and prayed him to help us. 
The fancy, however, which oftenest pos- 
sessed me about him was this: that 
old Mr. Lee of Swincombe, our distant 
Devonshire cousin, was dead, and had 
left me all his great fortune ; and that 
I came before my dragoon like a prin- 
cess in satins and jewels, and, by 
delivering him from dire necessity and 
disgrace, had him at my feet.” 

(“ By Jove,” said Silcote, “how ex- 
traordinary! Just what has happened 
—so far ; but I will hold my peace.”) 

“And so I fed my fancy with him until 
the course of my life was quite changed 
—not by an accident, it was simply in 
the course of events ; but in this wise :-— 

“The only large proprietor about those 
parts was the Duke of Cheshire, who 
had a little cottage ornée on the edge of 
the moor among the woodlands, with 
nearly a thousand acres around it. The 
land was not preserved, indeed there 
was little or nothing to shoot there, and 
I used to range through it unforbidden. 

“T had heard that Lord Wargrave, the 
Duke’s eldest son, had come there to 
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spend his honeymoon. My brother, 
who had crept out into the village, 
brought me this news, and told me also 
how his lordship’s brother had been 
killed in a duel, and that Mr. Austin 
Elliot was in prison for taking part in 
it, and that the wedding had been quite 
quiet. I heard it with one ear, and 
forgot it with the other; and, thinking 
little in my eagerness of bride or bride- 
groom, wandered into those very woods 
the next day. 

“T heard men’s voices—one the voice 
of a gentlemen, in the wood—and two 
shots were fired. I fled, not because I 
feared any bad consequences from tres- 
passing, for the Duke was known to us as 
a gentle man; the largest owner among 
those miserable little holdings, and con- 
sequently the only man who could afford 
to be a good landlord. I fled because I 
dreaded to be seen in my miserable 
guise by a gentleman ; and tearing my 
bare feet among brambles, with a gun 
in my hand, a coat made of a sack upon 
my back, and my head perfectly bare, 
I blundered through copse and brake 
until I got into an open glade, and 
looking round, while I paused for breath, 
I found myself face to face within three 
feet of the bride, who was sitting quietly 
on a block of granite, waiting while the 
bridegroom amused himself by shooting 
through the wood. 

“You know her glorious beauty, and 
you may conceive how she was dressed. 
I was a figure which might have upset 
most people’s nerves: barefooted, bare- 
headed, with my wild hair about my 
face, and clothed in my ragged sack- 
cloth, I came suddenly bursting on her 
with a loaded gun in my hand, and I 
fear a wild stare in my eyes, which has 
died out now, Silcote. 

* But she was not at all afraid of me. 
The blood of the men of her family has 
so often made fertile the corn-fields of 
Europe, that cowadice has ceased to be 
one of the vices imputed to her family 
(and there are plenty of them). Her 
little silly dog at the sight of me at 
first barked furiously upon her lap, but, 
not feeling safe from such a fearful figure 
as I was, even under her protection, 
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broke away from her, and ran yelping 
down the glade. I stood before her, 
utterly abashed, with the gun in my 
hand, and she, rising, came quietly out 
to meet me, with wonder and pity in 
her eyes. 

“My dear,’ she said, ‘what has 
brought you to this pass ?’ 

“T am ready with my tongue; and 
I answered her quickly, ‘Empty barn 
and empty fold; cold house, cold 
hearth, cold bed, hungry body, and 
hungry heart : these things have brought 
me to this pass, my lady.’ 

*** My dear,’ she said, ‘ how beautiful 

you are,’ 
“*T might say the same of you, my 
lady.’ 
“She blushed, and said, ‘Where do 
you live? In our happiness we must 
do something for you.’ 

“T told her, for the hearth was cold, 
harvest far off, and the bread-winners 
of the house struck down. 

“* Wait a little, my dear,’ she said ; 
‘my husband will be here directly.’ 

“*T cannot face a gentleman as I am,’ 
I said, and fled away. She was the 
only one connected with my new life 
who ever saw me in my degradation ; 
and she kept her secret. 

“They came next day, and I was 
dressed out in my best, so that she 
scarcely knew me. Her husband was 
with her: a tall handsome man, with 
that gentle plastic Barty face, which is 
so familiar to me now. 

** She had won me, and I followed her 
away. He bought my father’s farm, and 
the money he paid for the purchase was 
enough to see him into his grave in 
comfort. I went with her. James 
went again into the deep clay fallows, 
turning the treadmill of this bitter 
agricultural life. And I used to write 
to him four times a year, regularly. 
Was it not good of me? And was he 
not grateful for the attention? There 
was I, a lady, or at least a lady’s maid ; 
and there was he, missing me every hour 
out of the twenty-four, and toiling in 
the fallows. But I wrote to him regu- 
larly four times a year, and he was 
grateful. 
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“T cannot dwell on this period. They 
spoilt me. For the first time, and the 
last time in my life, I was artificial, false, 
and ungrateful to my brother. They were 
all as good as gold, I will say that for 
them ; but their words, their ideas, were 
nothing but wind. Among them words 
and party cries had got crystallized into 
articles of belief. You have, doubtless, 
seen the same thing among very dif- 
ferent people—Radical, Whig, and Tory 
alike. But they educated me in their 
way, and I grew to be a fine lady. 
Well! well! I have lingered long on 
the prettiest half of my story. I will 
be briefer with the rest. 

“We were at Dunstegan Castle in 
Scotland, and there was a great com- 
pany there. The Duke and Duchess of 
Ross-shire were entertaining the world. 
Royalty was there at one time, and 
went in its turn; but the departure of 
Royalty put no check on the festivities, 
In this age, with a democracy creeping 
slowly on, I suppose such a state of 
things will soon become impossible. All Z 
have to say about it is that it was very 
beautiful, perfectly harmless—as far as 
ostentation and extravagance can be 
harmless—and that it enriched that 
barren and meagre quarter of Scotland 
enormously. But it was too exciting. 
Calm thought was utterly impossible. 
There was no repose. It was one suc- 
cession of beautiful and magnificent 
scenes, from the early morning, when 
the swarming kilts began to awaken 
from the places where they lay, and 
collect in the courts, to the last hour 
of the light northern night, when the 
latest dancers crept to rest, to renew 
the wild splendid dissipation the next 
day : the men to the moor, the women 
to the carriages and horses, the gardens 
and the river, and the shore. Every 
one was (éte montée, I among the number. 

“T did not know who was there, and 
who was not. They came and went 
swarm after swarm. When a cabinet 
minister or a foreign prince came, we, 


the quieter and higher servants, heard - 


of it, and peeped over banisters to get 
a look at him; but of the general com- 
pany we knew nothing. I was, too— 


my personal appearance—I had reasons 
for being—very quiet. I kept mostly 
in my lady’s rooms. At last came the 
Duchess of Ross-shire’s birthday, and 
there was to be a great ball in which 
all the servants were to take part. 

“T was intensely delighted. We talked 
about it for days before. It was under- 
stood among us that the factor was to 
open the ball with the Duchess, and the 
Duke with the housekeeper. After this 
there was to be an entirely democratic 
selection of partners. Any one of us 
might have the sublime chance of 
dancing with a peer of the realm (and 
getting a wound not easily healed, a 
bitter festering wound of discontent and 
vanity, for if their order understand 
anything more than another it is the 
art of making themselves agreeable to 
women). We talked about it, and with 
our silly heads half off our shoulders, 
we went down into the hall: the select 
group among the servants, and stood or 
sat in a bevy together. 

“The gentlemen were wandering about 
looking for partners, but a quantity of 
them were exactly opposite to us, and 
began to look at us,—not in the least 
rudely, I give them all that credit. I 
selected my partner from among them at 
once: Lord Tullygoram—young, hand- 
some, good-natured, in the kilt, and 
covered all over with silver and cairn- 
gorm stones—took my fancy. My feet 
were patting the floor in anticipation of 
the idiotic excitement of dancing, and 
he looked like a partner worth dancing 
with. I saw that he was coming to- 
wards me, and I was ready for him. 

“ But it was fated that I was not to 
dance with him. Another eye had been 
on him and on me, and his lordship 
danced with the still-room maid. 

“He was too deliberate in his motions. 
While he was calmly coming across the 
hall, with what is popularly supposed 
to be the deliberate stride of the native 
mountaineer, a figure came between 
me and him, and obscured him,—the 
figure of a tall man, in ordinary English 
evening dress. This man said to me, 
*You must dance with me first to- 
night, if it is only for the sake of that 
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precious and never-forgotten talk I had 
with you on the road between Crediton 
and Exeter, when I pretended that my 
horse was lame, that I might keep pace 
with your dear, weary little feet. And 
so I have found you at last.’ 

“Tt was Thomas; was it not like 
him? You know his tongue. 

“Well. There came a quieter time, 
but we stayed on there, and he stayed 
on. And then we went to another 
Scotch house, and the end of it was that 
he came after me, and we were married 
before witnesses, in the Scotch way. 
End of it, I say—no, the end of it was 
that he left me before my boy was born, 
and-went abroad with his regiment. 
You know his vague, purposeless way. 
You know how he never will face 
facts. You, who have paid his debts so 
often, must know that. When he got 
tired of me, he did not choose to face the 
fact of my being his wife. He left me to 
assert it ; and I would have died in the 
workhouse sooner than do that. 

“T went straight back to my good 
brother, and told him the truth. I can 
make him do anything. I made him 
move up into Berkshire, and live in 
that cottage outside your park-gates. 
Why, I cannot tell you exactly. To be 
near him, and yet away from him. To 
have the chance of seeing him some- 
times, yet with a certainty almost that I 
should never see him. He was faithless 
to me; I knew that. But why go on 
to analyse the motives of a. wronged, 
angry, and fierce woman, whose motives 
were entirely passionate, and never rea- 
sonable. I have been tamed since I 
parted with you in the garden. 

“TT believe that I have outlived my 
love forhim. I cannot say, but I think 
so. My first purpose in coming to live 
at your gates was a mere whim of a 
fanciful temper ; but we got there into 
utter poverty, into the deep clay rut of 
agricultural life, from which there is no 
turning. My soul got deadened with 
the everlasting weary routine, and utter 
poverty once more became a habit. My 
brother might have spoken, and urged 
me to appeal to old friends; but my 
brother is one of that order which sel- 
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dom speaks, except in blazing ricks : 
the habit of his order kept him silent. 

“How many years did I live 
there, bringing up your grandson on 
your own estate? Nearly twelve, I 
think. And my bitter, fierce temper 
lasted all that time. James and I 
passed for man and wife for convenience’ 
sake. I drudged in the fields with him, 
and we had a hard life of it. My boy 
grew in beauty and intelligence, and I 
educated him ; but I had a bitter feud 
against the upper orders, and I deter- 
mined that he should not be in any way 
connected with them. In my darkest 
hours, I used to say that he should 
avenge my wrongs against the order 
which had wronged me. That this was 
a folly madder than your own, I will 
allow ; but I was as mad as this once. 

“ It was a weary time, Silcote,—a dull 
time. I have a considerable sense of 
humour, and I love amusement. I had 
nothing to amuse me all that time, with 
one exception. If it had not been for 
that one thing which kept my sense of 
humour still alive, I might have gone 
mad. It is possible. But there was 
one object always before me, which 
made me laugh, which kept up some 
sort of communication with the world I 
had left, through my sense of humour, 
—which means, I take it, sympathy, in 
the main. What was that object? 
Why, I will tell you. It was you your- 
self: the dreadful Dark Squire Silcote, 
who went swearing and scolding about 
among his bloodhounds. If I had 
known, as I do now, how deeply and 
shamefully you had been abused, I 
should have sympathised with you. But 
in those times you were always, to me, 
a great standing absurdity. (Yes, my 
dear Silcote, you may pitch this letter 
to the other end of the room, but I never 
was a bit afraid of you, and I am not 
now.)” 

(Sileote had actually done that same 
thing. But after having picked the 
letter up again, and read the paragraph 
between brackets, as above, he felt 
terribly guilty, and only said, ““Confound 
the woman.”) 

“You were then ridiculous to me. 
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At first I thought you merely ill-con- 
ditioned ; but watching you very closely, 
and hearing a great deal about you, I 
changed my opinion of you. You were 
still ridiculous—and you are now, you 
know, when in your old mood ; but I 
begun to say to myself, ‘That man is not 
the mere fantastic ruffian he wishes to 
appear.’ I was confirmed in my opinion. 
The peasant drudges about you gave you 
a good character, a character which many 
a smooth-faced, gentle-spoken man would 
be glad to have. They told me of many 
and many acts of kindness and gene- 
rosity which you had done, and for 
which they in their way loved you. 
These acts of kindness were done in a 
brutal and coarse way, but they are used 
to brutality and coarseness, and the 
effects of your good acts, and the memory 
of them, remained behind, in these 
peasants’ minds, long after the coarse 
words with which they were accom- 
panied had died out in their ears. 

“ So I studied you, until I got in a 
small degree to pity you, and, last and 
strangest of all, tolove you. I thought 
we had something in common ; I knew 
not what. Who can predicate either 
quality or accident of a woman’s soul, 
which traverses so fantastically all your 
well-built average rules? (We are the 
only true radicals; keep us on a Chris- 
tian basis, if you can manage it for us.) 
I got to love you, Silcote; and got to 
trust you. 

“T had never seen my husband all this 
long time. He had been often at Sil- 
cotes for a short time, yet I never had 
seen him. I have done evil by him. I 
might have reclaimed him. Though he 
had thrown me over, yet he practically 
allowed that he dared not marry, for he 
never, in his most prosperous times, 
attempted to do so. I saw him again 
after twelve years, and the sight of him 
stirred me, I cannot say why, to new 
action. 

“The gamekeeper roused usin the night 
to tell us the poachers were in the wood, 


and standing in the doorway I saw him. 


outside in the moonlight. My brother 
went out to fight for the game in which 
he had no share—to fight on the mere 


instincts of his order against lawless and 
inexcusable vagabonds. When I went 
upstairs to look at my darling in his 
bed, I found that he had escaped me, 
and had gone also, I lit a fire, and sat 
up for them, waiting. I could not pray 
then, but I could think. 

“ T could think, but I could come to no 
conclusion. I was not certain of my 
legal position, and dreaded branding my 
boy with illegitimacy, and ruining his 
life in that way. My brother was 
brought home to me, half killed in de- 
fending your game. My boy ran back 
to me in the morning, frightened to 
death by your bloodhounds, bruised 
fearfully ; and then you came, and pro- 
posed to make my noble James, your 
own grandson, groom, page, steward’s- 
room boy, or what not, out of your high 
and mighty condescension. 

“ A worm will turn, and I am nota 
worm. I fear I gave it to you sadly. 
But I saw that I must either claim my 
rank, or else put myself in a false posi- 
tion by staying where I was. When 
you had proposed to me that morning to 
make your heir (for if Algernon is not 
righted, he is your heir) a groom, I 
determined to move. My brother was 
ready. The only question was about 
the boy. 

“T gave you the boy. You remember 
our interview in the garden, I gave 
you the boy, and you have done well 
by him. I have no complaint to offer 
there. You have done better by the 
boy than I could have done myself. I 
thank you for it. Let the boy be, and 
let me be, as we were. Not a soul 
knows who I am or what I have been, 
except yourself and my brother. Wait. 

“My brother. He is a soldier, a ten- 
years’ man, invalided ‘now from wounds 
got in the Crimea. Leave him alone, 
until I tell you what to do for him. As 
for James, let him go to Italy: and as 
for you, leave me here in peace. I can 
part with him again now, foratime. I 
have won the boy’s love on a new ground. 
He would have loved me by tradition 
béfore ; he loves me by choice now. 
Sileote, if that motherless boy were set 
to choose a mother from all the women 
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in England, he would choose me, which 
is something. 

“ Leave things as they stand. Let the 
wheel go full circle. We are not so 
much worse off than our neighbours. 
There are things which trouble all the 
little Sileote world: 1 mean the little 
world which circles round you and your 
money. You are the greatest difficulty. 
I dread setting you right in your life- 
long mistake, but I will have it done, 
nevertheless. You cannot gain anything 
by believing a lie about the only woman 
you ever loved: I say no more now; 
let us turn our attention to smaller 
matters. Arthur is in love with my 
cousin, Miss Lee, who has got all the 
Swincombe property, so James tells 
me (he might have left me something, 
I think) ; and Miss Lee will now have 
nothing to say to him. Can you set 
that right? There are other little 
troubles which you and I must see too. 
These children have grown up, while 
we have been foolishly wasting our lives 
on old loves and old grievances. ‘These 
children are now grown up, and they 
have begun the foolish world-old habit 
of falling in love with one another. 
And there is michief brewing amongst 
them. 

“* James and Dora are in love with 
one another. I would not have it other- 
wise ; but Reginald, our poor nonentity, 
is in love with Anne, <A very nice 
arrangement among the cousins, but for 
this: that Anne is unhappily in love 
with James, It is to the credit of her 
good taste, I will allow; but it will 
breed desperate mischief. You say they 
are all children together; may be so, 
but turn your mind towards it. Regi- 
nald and Anne are dangerous characters. 
Reginald I have studied, Anne I only 
know from James. Be careful. Send 
James to Italy, and let Regiuald go 
with him. That is my latest advice. 
Now, good-bye.” 

Sileote folded up the letter, and put 
it in his breast coat-pocket. “ Italy, 
Italy, Italy, and all Italy together,” he 
said, “ James is to go to Italy, and Regi- 
nald with him. And Anne is to go to 
Italy. I have committed myself to 
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that in a way, but she may be stopped 
at Baden. And my sister has not been 
there for a long time, and so may be 
considered almost due. And they are 
beginning to knock up another dust 
there, and so Frangipanni will go there 
if he can raise the money; and Sir 
Godfrey Mallory has come home—a 
sure sign that there is mischief brewing. 
Old Raylock will get tired of toasting 
her old shins against my coals, and 
taking away my character afterwards, 
and she’// go. Then Arthur’s health 
will give way, and he'll go. And then 
Mrs. Tom will get a new fancy for her 
precious husband, and shell go. And 
‘Tom will be certainly quartered in 
Lombardy, and he'll be there, for the 
confusion of counsel. And then I shall 
get bored, and / shall go: and there will 
be no one left in England but Algernon 
and Dora, to do the respectabilities 
while we are smelling uselessly-burnt 
gunpowder. For, as I always tried to 
hammer into the wooden head of the 
man Garibaldi, you will do no good 
with that Sardinian monarchy. An Ita- 
lian Federal republic is the only chance 
for them: and there is no chance of 
that. If they move, Austria and France 
will fight over them, and the winner 
will pick their bones. And Austria 
must win, her time has come. I may 
go and see the fight, and I’ll be hanged 
if I can see why Dora should not come 
too. Hang Italy! Am I never to 
have done with it?” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
BREAKING UP. 


December had lain his hand on the 
lake at St. Mary’s, and it was a sheet of 
grey ice, with here and there a wisp of 
white snow upon its surface. All around 
the level lines of the moorland were 
white against a grey sky, except where 
broken by the deep blackish-green of 
the Scotch fir woods. The beautiful 
building itself, generally of a pearl grey, 
now looked muddy-coloured and dirty 
amidst the blazing white of the snow- 
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drift. Winter had come on the place, 
in short, and with winter breaking-up 
day, and for James and Reginald the 
last of St. Mary’s for ever. We may 
leave Reginald. 

James, with a glorious career just 
opening to him, panting and eager to 
begin it, was probably about as happy 
as any mortal man ever was in this 
world. Young, strong, clever, innocent, 
without regrets, but living in a glorified 
atmosphere of splendid hopes—I doubt 
if the human imagination could conceive 
of any one more unutterably happy. 
He had possibly a few sentimental 
memories just now, the effect of which 
was so mildly, deliciously mournful 
and pathetic, that they were even more 
charming than his glorious, jubilant, 
half-maddening confidence in the splen- 
did future before him. 

For the old place, so new and yet so 
old to him, had become very dear to 
him. He had “kenned the biggin’ o’ 
it,” as Edie Ochiltree says. There he 
had first made acquaintance with a very 
beautiful and happy life; and even in 
anticipation of the more beautiful life— 
the life which was to be spent among 
objects of Italian beauty, to which the 
dim wolds of Hampshire were cold and 
wan—even now, with a feeling of joy 
upon him near akin to that pain which 
they call, I think, precordial anxiety, he 
had a few gentle regrets connected with 
the old place, which balanced his joy 
and made it bearable. Recall, if you 
are not too old, the last time you were 
glad ; and you will more than half do 
my work for me. But it was so long 
ago, you say. Still try to recall it. I 
suspect that it was the day you left 
school, or the day you first went to 
chapel in your cap and gown, on the 
last day of your apprenticeship. 

Impatiently going round and round 
the college, from chapel to dormitory, all 
the morning, and talking to his old 
friends who swarmed round him, did 
not quiet him very much. He was to 
go the next morning, but he could not 
think of having to say good-bye to any 
of them. They were all going, and he 
would, as he thought, certainly meet 
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them again. He did not like to say 
good-bye to them, and persuaded him- 
self that it would not be necessary. But 
there was one in that establishment to 
whom he must say good-bye, for he 
knew well that he should see his face 
nd more: and so, instead of going to 
dinner in hall at one o’clock, he went to 
the outer lodge at the end of the grounds, 
and, sitting down in the warm little par- 
lour, took his old friend Ben Berry’s 
hand in his, and looked wistfully into 
his face, saying not one word. 

The old man was very old now: the 
clock was near stopping, and could not 
be wound up in this world. But the 
withered, gnarled old hand, which 
James did not hold, went feebly up 
among the young man’s curls, and 
lingered there lovingly. 

“T knew you'd come,” he said. “I 
never reported you on earth, but I'll 
report you in heaven. You have been 
a good boy to me.” 

James sat silent. 

“ You was a poor little boy when you 
came, but see what you’ve grown to. 
Similarly I ain’t much to look at just 
now, though I was a fine young man once. , 
Look at me, James, and keep me in 
your mind. If God gives you life and 
health, you'll be like me one day; and 
after that again—and after that 
again—— ” 

The old may said this sentence three 
or four times éver, and James had tact 
enough not to speak: only to press the 
old fellow’s hand. His feeble old mind 
went on another tack. 

“Listening! Well, yes. You boys 
want a listener at times, and so do 
other folks. But I never reported a 
boy yet for.anything I heard hap- 
hazard at a door, and I won't report 
her. There is nothing dishonourable 
in a school porter listening: but 
if he reports on it, he gets dishonour- 
able, and deserves to lose his place. 
I’m the oldest school porter in Eng- 
land, and I ought to know the inter- 
national law between porter and boy, 
if any man does. And that’s the law. 
And it extends to matrons and chair- 


men equally.” 
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James thought he was wandering. 
“T start for Italy to-morrow, Ben,” he 
said, “ I have come—for I must say it— 
to say good-bye. You have been as 
kind and as faithful a friend as ever I 
had; and I thank you so very, very 
much. But I go to Italy to-morrow.” 

“ To Italy to-morrow? I am bound 
on a longer journey, but I shall be at 
my journey’s end before you for all 
that. Then good-bye. I can’t make 
your face out clear. But be good to 
your mother as you were tome. Your 
mother is a woman in ten thousand. 
There is nothing you shouldn’t do for 
your mother. Stick to her through 
thick and thin. A man never has a 
mother but once, and seldom such a 
mother as yours.” 

James made his farewell to the old 
fellow (who soon died), and went his 
way, believing him to be rambling in 
his mind. The half-year’s prizes were 
to be given away that afternoon at two 
o’clock, and the County was coming. 
He thought for the time little about 
old Berry’s wandering. 

Sir Godfrey Mallory in a_ great 
barouche, all alone, dressed in priceless 
sables, with the fur inside, and shiver- 
ing, was the first arrival. Silcote in a 
bran new travelling carriage (Anne's), 
and four horses with scarlet postilions, 
was so close after him that Silcote had 
time to dismount, and offer his arm to 
Sir Godfrey Mallory as he got down. 
Sir Godfrey bowed and smiled at this 
attention, not in the least recognising 
his old enemy ; and Miss Raylock, who 
had arrived in a fly from the nearest 
railway station, and had been forced to 
get out of it, having recognised the two 
carriages, for the purpose of seeing the 
meeting of the two old enemies and 
studying human nature, was stricken 
motionless in the snow. 

And the rest of the County, who 
resided close by, were there. The frost 
had stopped the hunting, and there was 
nothing to do: and, as the foolish old 
song says, “Anything is fun in the 
country,” and so there they were to see 
the prizes given away; manners pre- 
venting them from yawning in each 
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other’s faces; sitting about on the 
benches, telling each other where they 
had dined every day for the last week, 
and finding out from one another where 
they were going to dine the next; 
good, kindly, intelligent, honest folks 
as ever lived, but more idiotic in their 
worship of mere habit than the Indians 
who are swung on hooks at a fair, leav- 
ing alone the fact that the Indian pro- 
cess has the advantage of cheapness, 
which the English form of prescriptive 
martyrdom has not. I suppose they 
both—as Mr. Mad Dick in “ David 
Copperfield” says, to the great indig- 
nation of Aunt Betsy—“do it for 
pleasure.” 

However, here were the county folks, 
trying to gain a feeble amusement by 
seeing the prizes given away at St. 
Mary’s, and they formed an important 
and imposing audience. Sileote gave 
away the prizes. Each master in turn 
gave aloud the names of the boys under 
his charge, and they were called up to 
receive them. Sileote did his work very 
well indeed, giving a few kindly sensible 
words, accompanied in every instance by 
a clever point or epigram, to each of the 
boys as he came up. He had been fa- 
mous for neat and concentrated, and also 
sometimes for sharp language in old 
times, and he was pleased to find that 
the old trick was not lost with so much 
else, and came out. The County were 
charmed with the vivacity and clever- 
ness of this mysterious man, who had 
held them all at bay so long. 

The classical boys came first of all, 
and when they were done the com- 
mercial boys. Then the winners of 
French prizes, named by M. Leroy ; 
then the German, named by M. Meyer; 
and then the Italian. 

Sileote, rising, once more said, “We 
have now only to ask Signor Frangipanni 
to name the winners of prizes in his 
class, and then we will proceed ‘to the 
prize of the day, and conclude the pro- 
ceedings.” He did not sit down again ; 
he looked right and left steadily, for he 
could not make out where Signor 
Frangipanni was sitting, and he had a 
deep eagerness to see him. He would 
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have liked to watch Sir Godfrey Mallory 
also, but that was impossible. 

The noble-looking old Italian advanced 
into the middle of the hall as the others 
had done, and he and Silcote looked 
steadily at one another without any- 
thing more than a formal bow. An 
interest, intense even now, and soon to 
grow more intense still, was arising in 
the hearts of Englishmen about Italian 
men and Italian things. And the Count 
knew it, and, coming once more into 
public after ten years, felt that he was 
showing this knot of English country 
gentlemen what an Italian and a con- 
spirator could be like. 

He was not among an audience very 
keen on the object which was nearest to 
his heart, perhaps; but the country 
gentlemen knew a gentleman when they 
saw one, and the ladies were tolerably 
good judges of perfect dignity and per- 
fect grace ; and, as the Americans say, 
were “excited along of him.” That 
splendid-looking, grizzle-headed man, so 
tall, so grand, so upright, had expe- 
riences of which they could know 
nothing. He had been imprisoned, had 
escaped, had been hunted and pro- 
scribed ; had been through every kind 
of misery and danger for his cause, and 
had come out with a pure and unstained 
name. It was impossible not to admire 
him. A buzz went round the hall, so 
loud as to give a pause to the proceed- 
ings, as the better informed told the 
less informed about him. “ Fran- 
gipanni, the decemvir—escape from 
Spandau—cut his way out of Rome in 
command of Garibaldi’s rearguard ; ”— 
the actions of Garibaldi, Saffi, Mazzini, 
Manin, and a dozen others, were rapidly 
placed to his credit, as rapidly as they 
could be remembered. The impulsive 
English found themselves in possession 
of the desire of their hearts, a hero, and 
he a Count of a great name, and buzzed 
so loudly, that Count Frangipanni could 
not be heard. 

At this point Arthur the unaccount- 
able, without moving from the chair in 
which he sat by his father, with a some- 
what cynical smile on his very pale 
young face, outraged the decency of a 
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head-master by crying out suddenly and 
sharply, “ Vive Garibaldi!” A cheer 
went ringing round the hall directly. 
Tories as they mostly were, they had a 
cheer for the purity and valour of that 
one man. 

Frangipanni flushed up to the roots 
of his hair, but stood stately and im- 
movable, only bowing once ; when the 
noise had subsided they heard his voice, 
—clear, strong, and melodious, nearly 
without accent. He passed over the 
late little demonstration without notice. 

“ My class has been small, sir, but I 
have been diligent with it. Continual 
diligence in politics begets diligence in 
everyday matters, and diligence in the 
master makes diligence in the pupil. 
My class of five would get prizes, ‘all 
of them, elsewhere ; but I must select. 
I name Reginald Sileote as gainer 
of the prize, and James Sugden as 
proximé.” 

The gratified Squire delivered the 
prize in this instance in silence ; and 
Arthur, walking swiftly down to Count 
Frangipanni, talked eagerly with him 
for a few minutes, and then, having put 
a paper into his hand, walked back to 
his chair, leaving Frangipanni still 
standing in the centre of the hall. They 
all wondered why until he spoke. 

“Our good head-master,” he said, in 
his graceful, dignified way, “has put a 
labour of love upon me, which I am 
proud to discharge, however unfit. He 
says it is as a parting compliment to me, 
but what compliment have I earned in 
so short a time? It cannot be that he 
trusts this honour to a poor exile, be- 
cause there are some so ignoble and so 
wretched here as to doubt the nobility, 
the purity, and the excellency of his 
character. That he is unpopular? No! 
That is impossible. I will not believe 
that. It is not in England that perfect 
justice and kindness should not be 
appreciated. It is because I go from 
England into the dark south cloud, to 
death or prison, that he gives me this 


_ pleasant commission; that is all, I 


will to my duty, then. 
“There has been a prize established 
here, ladies and gentlemen, on these 
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grounds. The whole school are to elect 
by ballot the boy who has made himself 
most 7/pandu, most popular, during the 
year, and to send his name to the head- 
master for approval, They have done 
so, and the head-master has enthusias- 
tically approved of their choice. The 
name of the boy they have chosen is 
my friend James Sugden.” 

Three heads went down : the Squire’s 
for one instant ; then James’s, who had 
been a little idle, and hal got beyond 
the region of prizes, and was utterly 
unprepared for this; and, lastly, his 
mother’s, sitting. calmly in a distant 
corner of the hall unobserved, and her 
head remained down longest. 

James was brought forward to receive 
his prize, and, the proceedings being as 
good as over, the boys broke loose and 
swarmed around him: and from his old 
and well-tried comrades, down to the very 
latest comer, there were none who had 
not kind actions and kind words of his 
to thank him for now and to remember 
hereafter. It was a glorious triumph,— 
such a triumph as never comes twice in 
a lifetime except to statesmen with long 
dulled enthusiasm, and more or less care- 
fully-guarded passions. They may get 
hysterically glad in great successes, but 
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they can't be boys again. Joy is the 
inseparable accident of youth. If one 
was to be joyful now, I suspect it would 
make one very ill. 

They all crowded out of the hall 
together towards the cloisters; the 
county folks, the masters, the boys— 
every one. James was congratulated 
on all sides, and having been utterly 
téte montée all day was now considerably 
upset. In the midst of the crowd he 
found himself alongside of the matron, 
his mother,—to him only his friend 
Mrs. Morgan, who was calmly steering 
her way through them all, with her grey 
head bare, and her grey shawl drooping 
from her splendid throat over her hand- 
some shoulders; he clutched her arm, 
and, looking innocently into her quiet 
eyes, said, passionately— 

“T wish-my mother could see me 
now! I have been thinking so much 
of her lately. Oh, I wish to God she 
could see me now! I shall never be so 
worthy of her again.” 

And she bent forward in the midst 
of them all, and kissed him three times 
on his forehead, and said, “ Wait! 
wait! I cannot tell you why, but 
wait !” 

To be continued. 


OF IRELAND. 


BY T. E. CLIFFE LESLIE, 


Stupeyts of Irish history know how 
from time to time in its troubled 
course, after some overwhelming dis- 
aster, there has come a pause in mis- 
fortune, a tranquil interval, when 
statesmen, beholding the capabilities of 
the country and its people, and mis- 
taking the signs of exhaustion for those 
of a new life of peace and prosperity, 
congratulated themselves upon the re- 
generation of Ireland in their own 
days. “In the first nine years of King 
James,” wrote Sir John Davis, after 
three rebellions in the reign of Eliza- 


beth, “there hath been more done in 
“the reformation of the kingdom than 
“in the 440 years since the Conquest.” 
A still profounder statesman, Bacon, 
four years afterwards congratulated a 
Chief Justice of Ireland on his appoint- 
ment at a time when “that kingdom, 
“ which within these twenty years wise 
“men were wont to doubt whether 
“they should wish it to be a pool, is 
“like now to become a garden, and 
“ younger sister to Great Britain.” A 
generation had not passed before these 
words were followed by another rebel- 

















lion, suppressed in its turn in such a 
manner that Sir William Petty in 1672 
expressed his conviction that the Irish 
never would rebel again, the more so 
as they had never before such pros- 
perity as then.’ Political wisdom and 
sagacity are both supposed to have 
made great progress since the reign of 
Charles II. ; yet such has been the 
falsification of repeated hopes of Ire- 
land’s reformation that there are still 
to be found men who repeat the very 
wishes (doubtless ignorant of their 
antiquity) which Sir William Petty 200 
years ago sternly rebuked, and of which 
nearly 300 years ago the poet Spenser 
exposed the folly.2 The repetition 
of such sentiments in itself might 
merely prove that political and moral 
progress has been unequal in England 
as in Ireland, and be worth notice only 
on the part of those historic minds who 
find an interest in every living vestige 
of ancestral barbarism in either island. 
But it is connected not remotely with 
inquiries of more practical interest and 
importance, to which conflicting answers 
are returned ; inquiries such as, What 
is really the present state of Ireland? 
Has it made any real progress since 
its last great disaster? Is the land, 
the people, or the law, the cause of 
its long backwardness and misery? 
Can legislation do anything for its 
benefit ? 

The chief difficulty in answering the 
two first of these inquiries arises from 
the very different state of different 


1 Political Anatomy of Ireland, chaps. iv. 
and xii. 

2 “Some furious spirits have wished that 
the Irish would rebel again that they might 
be put to the sword. But I declare that 
notion to be not only impious and inhuman, 
but withal frivolous, and pernicious even to 
those who have rashly wished for those occa- 
sions.” —Sir W. Petty, ‘‘ Political Anatomy,” 
chap. iv. ‘‘ So have I heard it often wished 
that all that land were a seapool, which kind 
of speech is rather the manner of desperate 
men than of wise counsellors ; for were it not 
the part of a desperate physician to wish his 
patient dead rather than to apply the best en- 
deavour of his skill for his recovery ?”—** A 
New View of the State of Ireland,” by Ed- 
mund Spenser, 1596. I beg the attention of 
the Saturday Review to these passages, 
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parts of the island. Different counties 
and towns—adjoining estates, and even 
adjoining farms and houses—are very 
differently circumstanced, and would 
return a very different report ; nor is it 
too much to assert that the man does 
not exist who could give a complete 
and true account of Ireland’s present 
condition. Fven the very same results 
may be produced in different places by 
opposite causes, and are of different 
import and omen accordingly. Of this 
a striking instance offers at once in the 
rate of wages; an instance of great 
importance in itself, because it touches 
the root of the whole Irish question, 
as for brevity it is sometimes called. 
Great stress is laid by some on the 
advance in Irish wages as a proof of 
a proportionate increase in general pros- 
perity, and of the benefit of emigration. 
As a matter of fact the rise in wages 
is much less than those who take this 
view suppose ; and, in truth, the bulk 
of the employers of labour below the 
landed proprietors are in no condi- 
tion to pay such a price for it. The 
demand at suck a price as has been 
stated could in most, Irish counties 
be that of one small class alone ; and 
such wages would therefore imply a 
much greater emigration of labourers 
and disappearance of farmers than has 
as yet taken place. But, moreover, 
those who allege a rise in wages as 
a conclusive proof of a proportionate 
increase in general prosperity, overlook 
the distinction between a home demand 
for labour and a foreign one, to which 
alone they refer it. If ten thousand 
labourers only were left in the island, 
they might earn perhaps more than a 
pound a day from the upper ten thou- 
sand; but would such payment be a 
proof of Ireland’s great prosperity? 
Would it not rather prove that Ireland 
had lost one of the three great instru- 
ments of production, labour ; and that 
the industry of Ireland had gone to 
develop American instead of Irish 


-natural resources? The following 


table shows the rates of wages earned 
by agricultural labour throughout the 
year just closed in different parts of 
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the island, as ascertained by personal 
inquiry :— 


County of Antrim from 
on Down . 
a Armagh . 
a Monaghan . 


d. s. d, 

0 to 10 Oa week. 
Sn © a 
0,, | 

0 


9 
9 8 0 ? 


SADA Dats & 


on Cavan . 7 8 « 
ae Dublin . 0,11 0 ~=«4, 
= Wexford Seat O w 
a Cork . 2.9 w= 
a Mayo . oa. +e ~w 
~ Donegal 6 0, 8 0 ,,3 


From the foregoing table it appears 
that wages throughout most of Ireland 
do not average more than a shilling 
daily throughout the working year, 
which, though a great improvement 
upon former ‘rates when constancy 
of employment is considered, is yet 
at present prices a low rate, and one 
which threatens or promises, as people 
may think it, a great additional emigra- 
tion, if the home demand for labour be 
not greatly improved. And, in con- 
nexion with this, it is an important 
point to notice that wages are highest 
in the localities where population, in 
place of decreasing, has increased—a 
point illustrative of the distinction be- 
tween a home demand for labour and a 
foreign one. When wages rise by reason 
of the amount of profitable employment, 
the quantity and brisk circulation of 
capital, the wealth and consumption of 
large classes within a country, it is not 
only an advantage to the labourers, but 
a sign of general affluence ; it is other- 
wise when it means no more than that 
labourers have disappeared. Happily 
it means the former in at least one-half 
of Ulster. In that vast system of ma- 
nufactures which now stretches over 
several counties, it is around towns in 
which population has doubled in half a 


1 Even such rates as the above are not 
maintained in all the districts remote from 
railways: occasional wages of 2s, 6d. a day in 
the West are far from being a sign of ayri- 
cultural prosperity and a permanent demand 
for labour. In parts of Mayo, for example, 
where oats and potatos are commonly grown 
in alternation until the land is exhausted, 
there is a great demand for labour at spring- 
time and harvest (when wages sometimes 
reach 2s. 6d. a day) and very little demand 
through the rest of the year. 


generation that agricultural wages are 
highest. This circumstance deserves the 
more attention since it has been lately 
persistently alleged that the want of 
coal and iron is the cause of Ireland’s 
poverty, and a cause which must keep 
it always poor.! Writers who persist in 
such statements can surely never have 
heard of Derry, Coleraine, Ballymena, 
Antrim, Newtownards, Lisburn, Ban- 
bridge, Newry, Armagh, Strabane, and 
many other manufacturing towns of 
Ulster, besides Belfast, to say nothing 
of the numerous factories which stud 
the rural districts of the province, or of 
the great amount of industry engaged in 
the domestic manufacture of the finer 
fabrics, which the power-loom cannot 
for many years compete with. Much of 
the wealth and usefulness of Belfast 
itself arises from the fact that it is the 
commercial centre of several counties ; 
and were it overthrown by an earthquake 
to-morrow, the United Kingdom would 
have lost one of its best cities, but the 
looms of Ulster would remain numerous 
and busy. That the natural deficiency 
of coal and iron is not the chief obstacle 
to Irish wealth is indeed sufficiently 
established by the fact, that in Belfast 
manufactures in iron are successfully 
carried on. A fact of still greater signi- 
ficance is that Belfast has in one genera- 
tion sprung to its present importance, 
through the land on which it stands 
becoming the property of its citizens, 
from being the property of a single pro- 


1 *¢ There is but little iron in Ireland. There 
is no coal, Except in Belfast there are no 
manufactures of importance.”—Saturday Re- 
view, December 22, 1866. 

“ When nature endowed Ireland with the 
power of producing children and potatoes, but 
clenied her coal and iron, she wrote her 
destiny in unmistakeable characters,” —Jbid. 
December 29, 1866. 

**They have gone simply because there is 
not sufficient employment at home. And why 
is this? Because there are no manufactures 
in Ireland. Why are there no manufactures ? 
Partly because the character and habits of the 
people give capitalists little encouragement ; 
“eng because nature has not given, or science 
1as not discovered, those strata of iron and 
coal which are for the most part essential to 
manufacturing industry.”—Jbid. January 12, 
1867. 
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prietor hampered by settlements and 
incumbrances, and by no means brought 
up to industry. This is a fact which in 
itself might justify a presumption that 
the want of other than agricultural em- 
ployment for labour in Ireland, and the 
consequent rush to a foreign demand, is 
due to no faults of the people or the 
island, but to a system of law of which 
England is the author. 

A noble writer has recently described 
with graphic eloquence the long series 
of restrictions laid on almost every 
branch of Irish trade and industry by 
English legislation in less enlightened 
times than our own; and the import- 
ance due to such historical causes is 
proved by the different history of two 
{rish industries—the linen and the 
woollen manufactures. Almost at the 
same moment that Protestant manufac- 
turers were flying from France on the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, to lay 
the foundation of the linen manufacture 
of Ulster, now one of the most flourish- 
ing industries of the world, woollen 
manufacturers, both Protestant and 
Catholic, were flying in thousands from 
Ireland to parts of the Continent where 
the industry they planted flourishes 
still, but in Ireland has only begun to 
revive. The history of Flanders affords 
a precisely parallel instance ; the manu- 
factures which the Spaniards drove 
from its provinces took lasting root in 
Great Britain, but only begin to re- 
appear in the land of their birth. The 
foregoing is not the only historical ex- 
planation of the exclusion from three 
provinces of Ireland of every industry 
but that of tilling land. It has been 
pointed out by Adam Smith, that what- 
ever progress was made by England in 
rural industry itself, originated in the 
trade and freer institutions of its towns. 
In common with other philosophers, he 
has also remarked that in every part of 
Europe wealth and civilization began 


1 When manufactures started up with steam 
in Belgium, it was in the Walloon provinces 
near mines of coal and iron they rose. Now, 
however, the Flemish provinces begin at 
length to count their growing manufactories 
again with pride. 


upon the borders of the sea, where there 
was comparatively free and easy commu- 
nication with the outer world. But in 
Ireland the English seized every im- 
portant port; and Sir John Davis, 
early in the seventeenth century, asked, 
“ When the Irish might not converse or 
“ commerce with any civil men, nor enter 
“into any town without peril of their 
“ lives, whither should they fly but 
“into the woods and mountains, and 
“there live in a wild and barbarous 
“manner?” It was no more the policy 
of the age following than of the one pre- 
ceding that eminent statesman, to civilize 
and elevate the Irish ; and the period of 
the Commonwealth was signalised by 
repeated orders to drive all Irish and 
Papists to a distance from every con- 
siderable town. When to this we add 
the blighting influence of the penal 
laws and the exclusive municipal insti- 
tutions of a later time, we need hardly 
wonder that the Irish people clung with 
“morbid hunger” to the land alone for 
their support. But why did the land 
afford so little support? why was their 
only industry so barren of results when 
starvation was frequently the penalty of 
failure? Why, as it has been often 
asked, did the English system of landed 
property, which has succeeded so well 
in England, fail so utterly in Ireland? 
The first answer such a question 
ought to get is that the English sys- 
tem has not succeeded well in England, 
but has, on the contrary, proved a 
most disastrous failure. Agriculture, it 
is said indeed, has been carried in 
England to the greatest known per- 
fection. If this were so, it would 
nevertheless be true that the proper 
test of any rural system is the pea- 
santry, and not the beasts or herbs it 
produces ; and that the English pea- 
santry, descendants of a noble race, are 
a reproach to the name of Englishmen. 
Sut can agriculture really be said to 
have prospered when Sir Robert Peel 
in 1850 could describe it in the terms 
that follow, though favoured by the 
very circumstance the Irish cultivator 
lacked, —the contact and demand of 
wealthy towns? “ You will find,” the 
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statesman wrote to Mr. Caird, “im- 
* mense tracts of good land in certain 
“ counties, Lancashire and Cheshire 
“ for example, with good roads, good 
“ markets, and a moist climate, that 
“yvemain pretty nearly in a state of 
“ nature, —undrained, badly fenced, 
“ and wretchedly farmed. Nothing has 
“hitherto been effectual in awakening 
“the proprietors to a sense of their 
“ own interests.”' Such was the state 
of English agriculture under the legis- 
lation of the proprietors of the soil for 
its especial benefit; and the improve- 
ment since—an improvement far from 
general —is traceable to an opposite 
policy, the policy of commerce and of 
towns; towns which have long been 
cities of refuge for the rural popula- 
tion while half the island is uncul- 
tivated. 

But England at least had towns to 
receive and employ its landless popula- 
tion, while Ireland was without them. 
And thus, while the chief movement 
of population in England has been a 
migration from the country to large 
towns, in Ireland the chief movement 
has been emigration—to the towns 
of England and America. This emi- 
gration of the rural population of Ire- 
land to America is no new phenomenon 
of this century ; it was the subject of 
treatises more than a century ago. 
“ What was it,” says a writer of 1729, 
“ induced so many of the commonalty 
“lately to go to America, but high 
“ rents, bad seasons, and want of good 
“tenures or a permanent property in 
“their lands? This kept them poor 
“and low, that they scarce had suffi- 
“cient credit to procure necessaries to 
“subsist or till their ground. They 
“ never had anything in store, all was 
“from hand to mouth, so one or two 
“ bad crops broke them. Others found 
“ their stock decaying visibly, and so 
“removed before all was gone, whilst 
“they had as much left as would pay 
“their passage, and had little more 


1 This description was more than borne out 
by the published accounts of Mr. Caird’s tour, 
and in reference to many counties in addition 
to those particularly named by Sir RB. Peel. 


“than would carry them to the 
“ American shore.”! It might have 
been urged then, as it is urged now, 
that the emigrants were but seldom 
evicted. Eviction was unnecessary,—not 
even a notice to quit was commonly 
required. The broken down, the break- 
ing down, and those who feared to break 
down, fled along with the evicted. Even 
farmers with capital, the writer adds, 
fied likewise, from the want of security 
for its investment on their farms. It 
has been lately maintained that the 
absence of leases cannot be the present 
cause of the distress and emigration of 
the farming classes of Ireland, since 
leases were “almost universal in the 
eighteenth century,” when rural dis- 
tress was as great as it is now, or lately 
was before the worst cases of distress 
disappeared. But in the first place, 
the fact is not so; farming leases were 
not common in that century. Where 
leases to farmers existed at all, they 
were for the most part too short to 
permit of the permanent improve- 
ments essential to husbandry being 
made by the tenant ; and the landlord 
never made them,—what with settle- 
ments, charges, and mortgages, seldom 
could make them. The actual culti- 
vators, however, for the most part had 
no leases at all, and were placed and 
displaced, as the Highlanders are to 
this day, at the whim of the landlord. 
Accounting for a decrease in the num- 
ber of houses in Ireland, the writer last 
quoted observed in 1729: “ Another 
“ yeason I apprehend to be that from 
“ gentlemen’s receiving or dismissing 
‘‘whole villages of native Irish at 
“ once ; and this is done just as gentle- 
“men incline to break up their lands 
“and improve them by tillage, or as 
“they lay them down under grass and 
“enlarge their sheep-walks; and by 
“ this means the poor are turned adrift, 
“and must remove to some other 
2 ** An Essay on the Trade of Ireland,” 
1729. A beautiful edition of this and several 
other rare treatises on-Ireland, including those 
of the poet user, Sir John Davis, Sir W. 
Petty, and others, was published some years 
ago by Messrs. Alexander Thom, of Dublin, 
with great liberality, for private circulation. 
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“ place where they can get employ- 
“ment.” And this was while Ireland 
had no Poor law,—the contrivance in 
England to prevent insurrections of 
the peasantry. But the middlemen, 
it is said, had leases, and long leases, 
yet cultivation did not prosper with 
them. The middleman, however, was 
a landlord, not a cultivator ; and it 
is for cultivators that security is 
demanded. It is not proposed to in- 
crease the security of landlords, other- 
wise. at least than by making their 
titles more marketable and their ten- 
ants more solvent. The middleman 
lived in a world from which commerce 
and enterprise were banished ; his only 
ambition was to live like a landlord ; 
he was often deeply embarrassed ; his 
title was almost always defective ; but 
he had a famishing crowd round his 
doors offering rent, and a power of 
distress to take all they could give. 
The petty freeholders of a more recent 
date were not middlemen, it is true, 
and they had leases of a kind much 
better than none; but they were 
made at random for political objects ; 
the measure of security allowed them 
came unattended with any other change 
to teach agriculture either by example 
or precept, or to furnish a market for 
their produce or any safe investment 
for their savings. What indeed are all 
such arguments against leases intended 
to prove? Is it that security is need- 
less as a motive for investment? Do 
men of sense build houses or shops on 
other men’s land without leases? Cases 
of actual confiscation of tenants’ im- 
provements may be rare; but a single 
such case as that of O’Fay and Burke 
alarms every tenant who hears it or 
reads it, and ill news now travels faster 
than ever. Does any one measure the 
mischief of an agrarian outrage by the 
injury to the victim, or the harm done 
by a Fenian by his personal acts of 
destruction? It is really not against 
his actual landlord that a tenant most 
needs security, but against all possible 
landlords ; security in fact against the 
law, which is for him a law of confisca- 
tion. It is one of many examples of the 


tardy accommodation of human juris- 
prudence to justice, that 270 years ago 
the poet Spenser urged the necessity of 
legislative protection for the tenantry 
in Ireland in terms which apply to this 
day as well as to that at which they 
were written :— 

“Tren. There is one general in- 
“convenience which reigneth almost 
“ throughout all Ireland : that is, that 
“the lords of the land do not there use 
“ to let out their land for terms of years 
“to their tenants, but only from year 
“ to year, and some during pleasure. 

“ Fudox. But what reason is there 
“ that any landlord should not set, nor 
“any tenant take, his land as himself 
“ list ? 

“ Iren. Marry, the evils hereby are 
“great: for by this means both the 
“landlord thinketh that he hath his 
“tenant more at command to follow 
“him into what action soever he shall 
“ enter ; and also the tenant is fit for 
“ every occasion of change, for that he 
“ hath no such state in any his hold- 
“ing, no such building upon any farm, 
“no such cost employed in fencing or 
“ husbanding the same as might with- 
“hold him. All which he hath for- 
“ borne, and spared so much expense, 
“ for that he hath no firm estate in his 
“tenement, but was only a tenant at 
“ will, or little more, and so at will 
“ may leave it. And this inconvenience 
“may be reason enough to ground any 
“ ordinance for the good of the com- 
“ monwealth, against the private behoof 
“or will of any landlord that shall 
“refuse to grant any such term or 
“estate unto his tenant as may tend 
“ to the good of the whole realm. 

“ Eudox. Indeed it is a great wilful- 
“ness in any landlord to refuse to 
“make any longer farms unto their 
“tenants as may, besides the general 
“good of the realm, be also greatly 
“ for their own profit and avail. For 
“what reasonable man will not think 
“that the tenement shall be made 
“ much better for the landlord’s behoof, 
“if the tenant may by such good 
“means be drawn to build himself 
“some handsome habitations thereon, 
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“to ditch and inclose his ground, to 
“manure and husband it as good 
** farmers use? For, when his tenant’s 
“term shall be expired, it will yield 
“him in renewing his lease both a 
“good fine and also a better rent. 
“ And also it shall be for the good of 
“the tenant likewise, who by such 
“ buildings and inclosures shall receive 
“many benefits. First, by the hand- 
“someness of his house he shall take 
“more comfort of his life, more safe 
“ dwelling, and a delight to keep his 
“house neat and cleanly, which now 
“being, as they commonly are, rather 
“swine-styes than houses, is the 
“ chiefest cause of his so beastly manner 
“of life and savage condition. And 
“to all these other commodities he 
“shall in short time find a greater 
“ added,—that is, his own wealth and 
“‘ riches increased and wonderfully en- 
“larged by keeping his cattle in in- 
“closures, warm covered, that now 
“ lieth open to all weather.” 

This passage contains the whole 
political economy of the question of 
small farms. There is hardly any part 
of Europe, save England, better fitted 
for farms of the smallest description 
than the greater part of Ireland, ex- 
cluding its waste lands; and even its 
waste lands could be made highly pro- 
ductive by Flemish cultivation. The 
soil of Flanders was once all waste ; the 
spade of the peasant, as a Flemish pro- 
verb denotes, has turned sand into gold.! 
The soil of Flanders is, in fact, the crea- 
tion of man; nature gave little but 
space for the exertion of his powers. 

“ Having visited Belgium,” says Dr. 
Mackenzie, of Eileanach, an expert in 
the management of small farms, “ by 
“invitation of the Government, for 
“the purpose of inquiring into the 
“ advantages of the petite culture there, 
“ T found much of the land of inferior 
“ quality, extremely light and sandy, 
“ yet, by force of liquid manure and 
“intense care in weeding and stirring 
“the soil, giving wonderful crops of 


1 «De spa is de goudmyn der boeren,”"—The 
spade is the peasant’s gold mine. 
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“ every kind.”! This description is true 
of the soil of almost every part of East 
and West Flanders,*—the provinces of 
Belgium in which farms of the smallest 
size are most numerous. But everywhere 
in Belgium, on rich and poor soils alike 
wherever large and small farms meet in 
competition the former are beaten. Of 
the part of Belgium in which large farms 
are most numerous, Le Condroz, M. de 
Laveleye says: “This is the region of 
“ Belgium which counts the greatest 
“ number of large farms ; those which 
“ reach one hundred hectares, so rare in 
“the Flemish provinces, are here met 
“often enough. As soon as a farm is 
* divided in Condroz, the land is better 
“ cultivated, and the number of cattle 
“ increases, The small proprietors who 
“ cultivate their own two or three hec- 
“ tares know no fallow ; their crops are 
“* more varied, more carefully cultivated, 
“ and the produce is much larger. The , 
“ too great size of the farms is thus one 
“ cause of the inferiority of cultivation 
“in Condroz. But,” M. de Laveleye 
adds, “there is another cause. To em- 
“* bark a considerable sum in an agri- 
“cultural operation, always long and 
“* hazardous, at least in appearance, there 
“ must be a certainty that the cultivator 
“ shall reap the results of his sacrifices 
“ and efforts ; and that certainty the con- 
“ tracts between landlord and tenant do 
“ not give.” Unfortunately, in Flanders 
too the customary contracts or leases do 
not give that certainty ; they run only 


Letter to Lord John Russell on the State 
of the West Highlands, 1851. 

* An error prevalent in England respecting 
the natural fertility of the soil on which 
Flemish spade husbandry is so successful, has 
arisen partly from its actual productiveness, 
and partly from the real natural fertility of 
French Flanders, The svil of Belgian Flanders 
for the most part is by nature little more than 
sand. —** Essai sur l’Economie rurale de la 
Belgique,” par Emile de Laveleye, pp. 1, 2. 
I have myself seen instances of this in M. de 
Laveleye’s own family campagne, and else- 
where. Nor is the climate of Belgian Flanders 
drier than that of Ireland, as has been alleged. 
It rains there on the average by computation 
every second day. But, in fact, a moist 
climate like that of Ireland is the very climate 
for the growth of food for cattle, and therefore 
the very climate for the small farmer. 
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for nine years, and the small farmer, in 
spite of the excellence of his farming, 
is very poor. He is poor not because 
he is a peasant proprietor, as is some- 
times supposed, but because he is not ; 
because he pays a high rent under a 
short lease for poor land which requires 
a great outlay of the produce to make it 
bear produce at all; and because he 
marries earlier and has more children 
than the peasant proprietor in countries 
where peasant properties prevail. His 
spade has thus become a gold mine for 
his landlord, not for himself. 

It is not then the soil or climate of 
Great Britain or of Ireland that prevents 
the success of five-acre farms, for which 
both islands have much greater advan- 
tages of nature than Flanders, “TI have 
seen,” says Dr. Mackenzie, “ three acres 
“ of land which I maintain to be quite 
“inferior in many respects to much of 
“our abused Highland soil, and culti- 
“vated far below what it might be, 
“ produce in the year 1842 :— 
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“besides several pigs and poultry fat- 
“ tened by the buttermilk, and skimmed 
“milk sufficient of itself for a large 
“ family. And I assert that no average 
“ family can cultivate properly by the 
“spade more than five acres of arable 
“and, and attend to the stock and 
“ manure upon it, without hiring extra- 
* neous labour.”! The figures of produce 
in this passage were recently shown by 
the writer of these pages to several 
agricultural experts, English, Irish, and 
Scotch (one of particular eminence), all 
of whom admitted their probability, all 
of whom too added the remark that, as 
prices now are much higher, the value 
uf the produce of the three acres would 
be proportionately greater. The writer 
next inquired where the three acres were 
situated ; and found to his surprise that 
they are on the estate of a friend of his 
1 Letter to Lord John Russell, 1851. 
No. 88.—von. xv. 


own, a lady who has many similar acres 
under la petite culture in the south of 
England, succeeding as well now as did 
the three acres in 1842; as the reader 
may judge from what is stated below,? 
in addition to the fact that their rent 
varies from 5/. 10s. to 30s. per acre. 
Dr. Mackenzie answers a question put 
by myself as to the possibility of an 
Irish peasant living by his spade on 
a few acres as follows: —“ I know as 
“surely as I write, that spade hus- 
“bandry must succeed in Ireland and 
“everywhere if properly pursued, and 
“that land will never under horse 
“labour give anything like the return 
“ it will give under spade and crofter 
“ cultivation. Who denies this?” To 
the same question a gentleman in the 
south of Ireland gives a different answer, 
but also a pertinent one :—“ The very 
“small high-farming peasantry do not 
*‘ exist here, because the house-feeding 
“and keeping, which is the soul and 
“ body of this system, is unknown to 
“our peasantry. Not having ever 
“housed themselves, they have no 
“ notion of housing a beast in comfort 
“ and cleanliness.” The remark is just, 
but Spenser, in the 16th century, went 
still deeper into the matter when he 

1 In reply to the inquiry on the part of the 
writer, the lady referred to states: ‘* The 
little farm whose produce you mention was let 
to a man named Dumbril, and is still occu- 
pied by his son, who is doing well, in spite of 
the disadvantage of the situation, which is on 
the side of the chalk down and excessively 
steep. —— let several of these small 
farms: most of them have become absorbed 
in the large ones, but some are doing well. I 
spoke yesterday to our bailiff; and he says 
that if a man is industrious and can work a 
few acres with his own family, he is sure to 
make it pay, but not if he is obliged to hire 
labour or keep a horse. —— began the 
system of allotments here, and it succeeds 
admirably, and is a great boon to poor people. 
They are worked by labourers and small trades- 
people, and give very good produce. To secure 
the rent, it is paid in advance most willingly. 
We have allotment gardens also at —— and 
at ; and they always pay well and are 
greatly sought after ; but the small farms are 
more doubtful, and success seems to depend 
in some measure on the situation, but espe- 
cially on the industry and good management 
of the tenant.”—The date of this letter is 
December 19, 1866. 
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showed why the Irish peasant has never 
housed himself, and why he had there- 
fore no notion of housing a beast in 
comfort and cleanliness :!'—* All which 
“he hath forborne, and spared so much 
“expense, for that he hath no firm 
“ estate in his tenement, but was only a 
“ tenant at will or little more, and so at 
“ will may leave it.” 

From the foregoing evidence (and 
abundance of similar evidence is obtain- 
able by any one who makes proper 
inquiry) it cannot be disputed that the 
landlords of Ireland might introduce 
the art of spade husbandry into the 
island with triumphant success, and 
make five-acre holdings more productive 
in many parts of it, even the barrenest, 
than large farms. It has actually been 
done in the Highlands of Scotland, 
among a less sharp-witted peasantry 
than the Irish, but of the same race. 
“T am factor on estates,” says Dr. 
Mackenzie,? “where there are many 
“ crofters, who execute great improve- 
“ments yearly without any aid from 
“me beyond « fourteen years’ lease ; 
“and next May, on one estate, I shall 
“be renewing fourteen years’ leases to 
“some thirty such crofters, who cheer- 
“ fully agree to pay about 1/. an acre for 
“all they have added (by their own 
“ elbows) to their crofts, of new land, 
“worth nothing fourteen years ago. 
“ And all these are good regular rent- 
“ paying tenants, from 20/. down to 2/. 

1 That from never seeing a decent cottage 
on a five-acre farm the Irish peasant should 
have no notion of such a thing is not sur- 
prising, when, owing to the same circumstance, 

rsons who are as much his superiors in 

nowledge, as in wealth and station, have no 
More notion of such a thing. One of the 
ablest land-agents in Ireland, managing one of 
the largest and best English estates, com- 
menting on the Bill introduced by the late 
Government in a letter to the writer, re- 
marked: ‘‘ The Bill specifies no improve- 
ments, and simply refers to the improvements 
recited in a late Act, where they are called 
‘ suitable.’ Now what is a suitable house for 
a five-acre farm? Mud, clearly. Is the land- 
lord to pay for mud?” The Flemish five-acre 
farmer, nevertheless, and even the Flemish 
labourer with a much smaller plot, has a neat 
well-furnished cottage with three or four 


rooms. 
2 In a letter to myself, December 19, 1866. 


“crofts. I could get very few large 
“farms let on these terms, so I value 
“ the crofters much as steady improvers 
“ of rental without any outlay on the 
“ part of the landlord ; and really with- 
“ out outlay on their part beyond spare 
“ hours, their capital in bank. I could 
“ name many who use their crofters for 
“ thus improving their waste lands, and 
“then turn out crowds of them, and 
“ throw their land into large farms on 
“ the plea of danger from increase in the 
“ poor-rates. Our towns and villages 
“are packed with these poor ill-used 
“ people.” 

But, although landlords and agents 
can do in Ireland what Dr. Mackenzie has 
done in the Highlands, I cannot think 
the law can; and I have come with 
much regret to the conclusion that direct 
legislation in favour of tenants should 
be confined to holdings of fifteen acres 
and upwards ; and that any attempt in 
the way of direct legislation to preserve 
smaller holdings by a uniform statutory 
lease to their present tenants, or any 
similar measure, would tend more to 
their extinction than to their perpetua- 
tion, besides doing an injury to many 
of the larger ‘holdings, and bringing 
the entire measure into discredit. 

Trish farms may be classified roughly 
as follows: first, those under fifteen 
acres, upon which no horse is kept; 
2dly, those from fifteen to thirty acres, 
upon which one horse is kept but no 
hired labour is employed ; 3dly, those 
from thirty to fifty acres, on which two 
horses are generally kept, and some 
labour is occasionally hired; lastly, 
large farms which require a considerable 
capital. To the first and smallest of 
these classes of holdings, direct legis- 
lation can give no real stability, for the 
following reasons among others. The 
only mode of subsisting upon a few 
acres by which the tenant’s very exist- 
ence is not always precarious and a 
misery while it exists, is by the Flemish 
system of spade husbandry,—elaborate, 
minute, and scientific. But that is in 
Ireland a new and difficult art, irksome 
to learn, and not to be learned without 
supervision and instruction by peasants 
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to whose customs, traditions, and habits 
of life it is foreign. A peasantry is 
proverbially sceptical of new systems ; 
and so new is this system that the 
witnesses on behalf of tenants’ com- 
pensation before Mr. Maguire’s Com- 
mittee never thought of it, giving it as 
their opinion that a tenant cannot live 
on a farm of less than from fifteen to 
twenty acres of good land. But in some 
parts of Ireland the land now occupied 
by the smallest holders is naturally too 
bad for the success of the Flemish 
system without great previous outlay of 
capital or labour; in others, from ill- 
cultivation, it is so exhausted that it 
would take years to restore it to fit con- 
dition. Time, therefore, is needed, and 
time would not be given by a Parlia- 
mentary lease ; the tenant would fail in 
his rent, and be ejected for nonpayment. 
Even on the best soils Flemish hus- 
bandry would in Ireland be much stiffer 
work than it is in Flanders (because 
the soil is much stiffer), and therefore 
harder to learn ; though it would also 
be more productive in the end, because 
the soil is naturally better. Practical 
obstacles of this kind are indeed effects, 
and not causes, of the present and past 
state of Ireland; but they are effects 
not to be removed in a moment at the 
fiat of a law. It must necessarily be 
that the very causes which have thrown 
the bulk of the population of Ireland 
upon agriculture for support have 
thrust into the very smallest farms some 
who are naturally ill-adapted for such a 
business, though perhaps well-adapted 
for some other. In Ulster, for ex- 
ample, some were weavers by nature 
rather than farmers ; the handloom has 
failed, or is failing them, and the power- 
loom draws them to towns. If legis- 
lation could keep such men in their 
holdings, it would only keep them in 
privation, and keep men who might 
succeed out of them. Really, however, 
it could not even keep them on their 
ground, which would finally be thrown 
into large farms to prevent similar claims 
from arising from the law. But it is of 
the utmost importance that landlords 
should not be frightened out of en- 


couraging Ja petite culture on both small 
farms and allotments to labourers. Here 
and there, in every county in Ireland, 
they are already beginning to give their 
labourers neat cottages and gardens; the 
ideal of the Irish country gentleman’s 
life is steadily rising ; public opinion is 
daily becoming a more powerful censor ; 
and to attract, not to repel, the land- 
lord’s indispensable co-operation is here 
the State’s true object. The difficulty 
which surrounds legislation for small 
holdings, and the danger of its defeating 
its own aim, is exemplified by this fact, 
that the larger farmers with capital in 
Scotland are opposed to the landlords’ 
right to distrain because it favours small 
farmers without it.’ Indirectly legis- 
lation may assist la petite culture, but 
directly it cannot. It may abolish en- 
tails and sell incumbered estates, thereby 
introducing wealthier and more busi- 
ness-like landlords. It may teach the 
rudiments of agriculture in every na- 
tional school, and have a model farm 
around each, which the boys might be 
encouraged to cultivate ; and thus even 
their parents would learn that a con- 
stant succession of oats and potatoes 
must be a ruinous method of farming. 


1 See the Evidence taken before the late 
Commission on the Law of Hypothec (ana- 
logous to the English and Irish law of distress) 
in Scotland. Dr. Mackenzie answers a question 
from myself on the subject as follows : ‘* Were 
the law of hypothec abolished, I could not 
give one hour’s delay in payment of rent, and 
multitudes would thus be ruined yearly. Now, 
every year I give delay to this or that tenant, 
who has had a squeeze and is not ready; 
always with gain to the landlord and the 
greatest relief to the tenant.” To myself the 
right of distress appears a clumsy and anoma- 
lous expedient. Nevertheless a speedy, cheap, 
and effectual remedy for the recovery of rent 
is undoubtedly beneficial to small holdings and 
poor farmers. So it is with other claims, 
One of the causes of the extortionate rate of 
interest often paid by the Irish tenant to the 
Gombeen man or local usurer, is that the 
Assistant Barristers’ Court is a Court of Equity 
for defendants, but not for plaintifis ; and the 
money-lender charges in proportion to the 
difficulty of reeovering his loan. The land- 
Jord’s right to distrain is no doubt a cause of 
risk to the money-lender ; but without it land- 
lords would not let small holdings at all, or 
would require payment in advance, which 
would not improve the poor man’s position, 
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The Anglo-Saxon Dialogues of the tenth 
century, called Alfric’s Colloquy, are a 
model to this day of the sort of indus- 
trial instruction which may be easily 
given in schools even by book. Unfor- 
tunately the Government of Ireland has 
gone backwards of late years as regards 
agricultural instruction; not its only 
retrograde step respecting education. 
But the best service which legislation 
can render to the smallest holdings is to 
give legal security to the tenants of 
larger ones ; thereby removing the pre- 
sent temptation to landlords to get rid 
of the former, to escape a number of 
future claims for compensation. To 
legislation on behalf of the larger 
holdings the objections to it as regards 
the smaller ones do not apply. The 
system of farming at present pursued 
on them, though defective as regards. 
manuring, rotation of crops, draining, 
and buildings, is so chiefly for want of 
security, and needs only to be improved, 
not to be superseded by a new system 
of cultivation, like that of Flemish spade 
husbandry. Farms of fifteen and twenty 
acres may seem ridiculously small to the 
eye of an English or Scotch farmer, but 
they prosper in many parts of Ireland, 
and even in some backward counties 
are now prospering under present 
prices for butter and stock as they 
seldom prospered before, although their 
husbandry is imperfect and their dwell- 
ings are sordid. For at present it may 
be downright imprudence on the part of 
the farmer to farm well, or to have a 
comfortable house; a rotation of crops im- 
plies a certain duration of tenure, drain- 
ing a longer one, and building one longer 
again. But a tenant may be turned out 
for voting as he thinks right, or because 
a new landlord comes in by succession 
or purchase, or because the present land- 
lord desires to try a new system of 
farming, or to anticipate a long promised 
Act in favour of tenants. The very 
fact of an improvement may endanger 
a tenant, since this present outlay may 
make it harder to meet two or three 
bad seasons and to pay his rent to the 
day. Those who deny the right of the 
law to interfere in any case between 
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landlord and tenant, forget that the his- 
tory of the law of tenure is the history 
of successive interpositions to give 
security to the tenant who originally 
was treated as the servant or serf of the 
lord of the soil, and whose work and 
improvements were then consistently 
viewed as done for his lord. The prin- 
ciple of proper legal security to secure 
proper cultivation is one which the law 
of emblements and of implied tenancy 
from year to year recognised and esta- 
blished before the necessity of a rotation 
of crops and of durable improvements in 
husbandry was known.! The doctrine 
of non-interference applies only to the 
production of commodities under free 
competition. When railway companies 
were established, they too claimed ex- 
emption from State interference as a 
violation of the principles of political 
economy and of the law of supply and 
demand ; but the pretension was re- 
futed by statesmen,? and set aside by 
the Legislature. Not only is the supply 
of land strictly limited by nature, but the 
number of proprietors is limited by the 
law both directly and indirectly ; its 
few proprietors moreover are given by 
the law a distinct motive for refusing to 
their tenants proper security, in order to 
control their political action. For these 
reasons the principle of the Bill of the 
late Government giving tenants a claim 
for compensation within a specified 
limit per acre in the absence of a lease 
for thirty-one years was clearly a sound 
one? But to fix a uniform limit to 
compensation (or to the alternative 
lease) for holdings of all sizes alike 
appears to me inexpedient, as tending to 


1 For this remark I am indebted to Dr. 
Hancock, whose “‘ Impediments to the Pros- 
perity of Ireland” and other writings are the 
real source of almost all the imprevements in 
the law relating to landed property in Ireland 
in the last twenty years. 

?See in particular Mr. Cardwell’s speech, 
Hansard’s Debates, Railway Bill, July 8, 
1844. 

3 The Bill made, however, no provision for 
the registration of improvements after com- 
pletion. Some such provision seems only just 
to landlords, and desirable to prevent disputes 
and litigation. The attorney is not the pro- 
per party to be benefited. 

















the artificial consolidation of the hold- 
ings of from fifteen to thirty acres, 
so numerous and important in Ireland. 
At least, for the farmers of more than 
fifty acres, a larger margin for improve- 
ment, or a longer lease, appears to be 
required. These latter may justly aim 
at a higher class of house and a higher 
scale of permanent improvement than 
smaller farmers would attempt or desire ; 
and to put all classes of holdings of 
fifteen acres and upwards upon the same 
footing would assuredly tend to the 
extinction of the smaller class. For if 
twenty holders of fifteen acres apiece 
might each demand the same compen- 
sation for his house as a single farmer 
of three hundred acres, it would be the 
interest of landlords to seize every 
opportunity to crush the small holders, 
and to extinguish small holdings for 
ever. Thus Ireland would lose in the end 
all that deserves the name of a rural 
population. 

It is not only to the maintenance of 
a rural population in Ireland, however, 
that just measures respecting the owner- 
ship and tenure of land would conduce. 
They would tend likewise to augment 
the home demand for labour in towns, 
to find new employments for capital, 
and to open a new sphere for manufac- 
tures and trade. For in the natural 
progress of industry and opulence, as 
Adam Smith has clearly explained, 
towns, manufactures, and a brisk and 
flourishing home trade are the natural 
consequences of rural prosperity, be- 
cause agriculture, after providing for the 
first wants of existence, creates both a 
demand for higher things, and the 
materials and subsistence of those who 
supply it. This is especially true of a 
country like Ireland, where the bulk of 
the population is dependent on agricul- 
ture, and must furnish the consumption 
upon which home trade depends, The 
evidence of the last Committee of the 
House of Commons on the Tenure and 
Improvement of land appropriately 
ends :— 

“ Do you account for the competition 
“ for holdings in Ireland from the fact 
“that there are, as a rule, no other 
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“ means of livelihood in Ireland for the 
“ great mass of the people?—I think 
“their livelihood, generally speaking, 
“must be obtained from agriculture ; 
“ there is no trade, or anything of that 
“ sort. 

“ And when there is a bad harvest, I 
“suppose they do very little in the 
“ shops?—The shops feel it immedi- 
“ ately. 

“Therefore it is of great importance 
“ to render this great branch of industry 
“as prosperous as possible !—“ Yes, 
“ undoubtedly.” 

In the north of Ireland the country 
towns are rapidly increasing in popu- 
lation and wealth, because country and 
town react on each other, and the rural 
wealth—created by town consumption 
of food, and town markets for flax— 
finds its way back to the factory and 
the shop. In the south and west, on 
the contrary, the country towns are, in 
general, decaying, because the rural 
population is poor and declining, and 
the t must be content with 
home-made flannel and frieze. It is 
by ‘no means only by its direct effects 
upon the agricultural classes, however, 
that the present land system tells upon 
trade and manufactures, and deprives 
the population of Ireland of a demand 
for their industry at home. “ Would 
you see what Ireland might have been,” 
Lord Dufferin urges, “go to Belfast.” 
The instance clearly proves, what has 
escaped the noble writer, that it is not 
only by direct legislation against its 
trade and manufactures that England 
has impeded the prosperity of Ireland, 
but still more by the introduction of 
a system of landed property designed 
to make land an inalienable instrument 
of political power in a few families, 
instead of the great instrument of 
production of a commercial society. 
Belfast has become what it is by pass- 
ing from the hands of a prodigal noble. 
Settlements are intended to prevent 
prodigals from ruining their estates, but 


itis by keeping them, not by parting with 


them, that they really ruin them. There 
might have been fifty Belfasts instead of 
one but for settlements and other legal 
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restrictions on the transfer of land.! 
The first great factory in another 
flourishing town of Ulster was built 
on a bankrupt’s estate. Recent statutes 
have attempted, with unintentional sar- 
casm, to mitigate the evil of feudal 
restrictions on the transfer of land by 
giving particular powers to present 
owners to improve their own land, or 
to let them to tenants for improvement; 
but such patchwork reform always de- 
feats itself by creating costly forma- 
lities, and other impediments to its own 
object. No reform will suffice short 
of one, in the first place, giving complete 
and unconditional ownership to each 
owner in turn, to deal with his land 
according to the circumstances of his 
own time and case; and, in the second 
place, freeing landed property from 
meumbrances by its sale on the death 
of each owner to the amount of all 
charges and debts. The industry of 
towns, even more than that of the 
country, would be promoted by such 
legislation. It has been most unjustly 
alleged that the violence of the working 
classes of Ireland has prevented the 
investment of capital and success of 
trade and manufactures in Irish towns. 
Those who desire evidence of what the 
character of the Irish working-classes 
really was—even before a Poor-law 
existed, or emigration had provided an 
escape from destitution at home—will 
find it in the Report of Lord Devon’s 


1 A remarkable example of the exclusion of 
manufacturing enterprise in Ireland by the 
law of real property is instanced in Dr. Han- 
cock’s ‘‘ Impediments to the Prosperity of 
Ireland,” chap. xix. 
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Commission in 1841. In 1865 a Govern- 
ment Report! showed that in all Ire- 
land an average of only six persons per 
annum in the ten years preceding had 
been even charged with combinations 
to raise the rate of wages, and of this 
more than one-half had been acquitted ; 
and, according to the latest information, 
there was not one person for trial for 
such an offence in 1863, 1864, or 1865. 
Every candid inquirer will find his- 
tory, statistics, and practical experience 
confirm alike the testimony which Sir 
John Davis has borne at the beginning 
of his essay to the character of both 
the land and its people, “endued with 
extraordinary abilities of nature,” and 
that with which his essay concludes :— 
“There is no nation under the sun 
“that doth love equal and indifferent 
“ justice better than the Irish ; or will 
“rest better satisfied with the execu- 
“tion thereof, although it be against 
“themselves; so as they may have 
“ the protection and benefit of the law 
“ when upon just cause they do deserve 
“it.” In the close competition of 
modern commerce, every country has 
become more than ever dependent upon 
its natural advantages, and the two 
great natural advantages of Ireland are 
its land and its people. It remains for 
legislation to remove obstacles to their 
combination created by the law, and 
to enable the people of Ireland to culti- 
vate and improve the resources of the 
land of their birth instead of those of 
lands of their exile. 


1 Drawn up by Dr. Hancock. 


A VIGIL. 


Here alone with my dead; the sight of a human face 

Makes the pain sharper, I think, so none but the Saviour of Grace 
Shall see me, as here I sit with the white-clad motionless form 
Of my little son who is dead lying upon my arm. 


I had laid him down in the cot that each night used I rock, and spread 
All the tender flowers I could gather about his head ; 
Early spring-time it is, so I could only find 


Delicate violet-bloom that shrank from the bitter wind. 
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Crossed I his little hands, and stretched down the little feet 
That no more shall the music make that was to my soul so sweet; 
Then they came in to see him, and one drew over his brow 
The yellow curls of his hair, to hide the mark of the blow. 


But when they all went away from the death-presence, still I kept 
Vigil in the hushed room where my white little darling slept ; 

Lifted him out of his cot, and here on my heart he lies.— 

Lids, I thank God that ye hide how the light is quenched in his eyes! 


Child, can I ever forget how your mother’s soul looked clear 
Out from your great blue eyes as you lay dying here, 

As the violets of this spring keep the soul of violets dead, 
Years it may be agone, in a spring long vanishéd ? 


There, little son, I lift the hair from the ghastly mark 

That is staining the white of your, brow with a stain that is broad and dark, 
Sword-sharp stabs to my heart the thought of how it came there :— 

Darling, tenderly now I cover it up with your hair. 














































Flute-sweet laughter rang out from your lips as you stood to wait 
For my coming home, little one, hard by our avenue-gate ; 

When I rode up you ran in yovfr childish glee to my side, 
Tossing your little blue cap; “‘ Papa, let me ride, let me ride!” 





But the horse impatiently reared; there was darkness—and then I heard 
A low little stifled cry, and my inmost spirit was stirred 

With a horror of coming woe, as it echoed up through my brain : 

My darling, my darling was hurt, for it was not of fright, but of pain! 


Only a second, and I was kneeling with you on my breast, 

Raised you your hand to your head, with a look as sore distressed, 
Like the Shunammite’s child of old, the dirge-tolling words you said, 
Stricken to death my beloved—“ Father, my head, my head!” 


Bore I you into the house; then came there a look in your eyes, 
A look that was like a smile, most deathly sweet and wise ; 
Never a word you spake more, till the tender flickering breath 
Was quenched in the awful kiss of the cold-lipped angel of death! 


So I am all alone! my jewel that was unpriced 
Set in the deep true gold that is round the brows of Christ. 
Pity me, God, for the child who for five sweet years was mine, 
Mine, as we hold earth’s possessions,—this night is only Ture. 
Emity H. Hickey. 


A FEW WORDS ON “E. V. B.” AND FEMALE ARTISTS.} 


Tuis lady’s works have been long enough taste, to enable us now to form for our- 
before the world in a number of books, selves some estimate of her range and 
familiar to children with parents of of her ability as an artist. She may 

1 “Tn the Fir Wood,” with Eight Photo Ome Som bx ong te Saks oh tee 
graphic Illustrations by E. V. B., cater of “A attempt to judge her by the general 
Child’s Summer,” &c. London: Macmillan standard of art for these matters made 


and Co. 1866. and provided; may require that we 
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should pay her, not the poor compli- 
ment of dwelling only upon where she 
shows grace, or power, or inventiveness, 
bat the higher tribute of the justest 
criticism we can offer. The justest cri- 
ticism !—words more easily used than 
realized! Except where art is of an 
essentially mechanical character, we can 
never make more than an approach to 
such justice ; there is a sense in which it 
is true that the artist best knows his own 
work ; he has perhaps put thoughts into 
it, which he hardly cared that the world 
should recognize, “ himself,” as Words- 
worth said of the bird among the trees, 
“his own enjoyment ;” or perhaps, as 
we know that our thoughts outrun our 
faculty of expression, so he cannot hope 
to render to the full the idea of his 
imagination by means of form and 
colour. That idea, as Reynolds re- 
marked in the most deeply felt of his 
wonderful “ Discourses,” subsists only 
in the mind. “The sight never beheld 
“it, nor has the hard expressed it; it 
“is an idea residing in the breast of 
“the artist, which he is always labour- 
‘ing to impart,... and which he dies 
“ at last without imparting.” 

There are several reasons why this 
will especially be true in case of our 
female artists, whether they work with 
the pen or the pencil. As poets, they 
have not had the advantage of a man’s 
education ; have not been familiarized 
with the great ancient models of severe 
and unaffected beauty ; want the chas- 
tening influence (so wholesomely repres- 
sive to the value we are all inclined 
to set upon our own fancies), which 
men can derive from learning how the 
thoughts and feelings which we be- 
lieve our own sole property have been 
felt and thought, in ages far past, by 
people of like passions with ourselves, 
but who looked on life and death, poli- 
tics and morality, the landscape and the 
sky, with totally different eyes. In the 
more manual of the Fine Arts, women 
have also not secured that technical 
and laborious training, that necessity 
for reaching a certain standard of effi- 
ciency, without which even the worst 


painter of the day would never have 


succeeded at all. They have wanted 
also, what is hardly less important, that 
spur without which human beings never 
“do their best, or even become conscious 
of their highest powers,—the spur of 
open and healthy competition, the brac- 
ing air of outspoken criticism upon their 
work, whilst they were learning how to 
perform it. The girl’s blunders and 
feeblenesses raise a smile, where the 
boy’s provoke a salutary sarcasm. Does 
not every lady, as she reads this, smile 
herself at the truth of the description ! 


Risit, et argutis quiddam promisit ocellis! 


Thus women’s art, likely to be less com- 
plete, on the side of the indispensable 
preliminary conditions, than men’s is 
likely also to be an even more imper- 
fect expression of their idea. 

This renders our “ justest criticism.” 
in turn, more difficult. And the difti- 
culty is further increased by the quality 
of the ideas which women endeavour to 
express. Working less under the pres- 
sure of art for living’s sake, and more 
for their own pleasure, they deal more 
freely in their own thoughts; they 
write out their sensations with copious- 
ness ; they give the reins to individual 
phantasy. Their poetry and their pic- 
tures hence gain some invaluable fea- 
tures ; they are less mechanical, have 
more spontaneity in them, avoid vulgar 
pretentiousness. There.is an intelligible 
sense (recognized by no .artists more 
frankly than by our best Academicians), 
in which to describe a painter as a 
“ genuine Royal Academician” conveys 
no compliment. It connotes art prac- 
tised as a manufacture, skill degraded 
to the service of complacent common- 
place, the dexterity which is divorced 
from sentiment, the ingenuities which 
impose upon the rich and the ignorant. 
Women’s art is comparatively free from 
this form of Philistinism ; it is not in 
that direction that its faults lie. They 


have been signified by the tenor o7 


the preceding remarks ; one might sum 
them up,—so far as the subjects and 
ideal of female art are concerned,—by 
saying that too great a stress is apt to 
be laid upon the fancies of the indi- 
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vidual. Female art, like all else that 
is human, has les défauts de ses qualités. 
The after-impression which the world 
without leaves upon the artist, rather 
than the picture of the world as it is, 
is too prominent : “airy nothing” is 
too liberally endowed with its “local 
habitation.” 

“E.V. B.” or her friends, should they 
read thus far, might perhaps now say, 
“ These things, of course, are a parable ; 
you see the writer wishes to hint more 
blame than he expresses; like other 
men, he has no belief in a woman’s art. 
He fancies he has concealed his odious 
scepticism beneath compliments and 
generalities ; but we can tell him he is 
quite mistaken ; we knew what he was 
driving at all along.” 

One always has the vision of counter- 
criticism of this nature before one’s eyes 
in such a case; the dread of it is, in 
fact, one of the great reasons why wo- 
men’s work in art or literature is so 
often smothered under roses, or given 
over to a friend’s too indiscreet par- 
tiality ; followed occasionally, from out- 
raged human patience, by a savage and 
contemptuous sentence to limbo. The 
result is (what has been before noticed), 
that women want that inestimable and 
indispensable aid to success, a fair trial. 
It would be, however, but a poor esti- 
inate of them, if one honestly believed 
they themselves prefer such treatment ; 
possibly the truth is, that it is the men 
whose indolence or ignorance finds it 
easier and more agreeable to dismiss the 
picture or poem, the novel or the bust, 
with a crown which is understood to be 
\lue to nothing but the accident of sex. 
We apologize to “E. V. B.” and her 
friends. The criticism of mild flattery is 
not likely to be the one really desired by 
an artist who is conscious of so distinct 
and individual a gift as the one before us. 
The photographs of her present volume 
are indeed but feeble and fleeting echoes 
of her work, when compared with the 
exquisitely-touched etchings which she 
gave us, in days when that great engine 
at once of mischief and of benefit to 
art was in its infancy. But, like the 
“Child’s Summer,” or the delightful 
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little set of Nursery Songs which pre- 
ceded it, her “In the Fir Wood” pos- 
sesses the charm which has throughout 
marked the art of “ E. V. B.”—a refined 
conception of the landscape ; a poetical 
and inventive treatment of details : 
above all, a grace and expressiveness in 
giving the look and forms of childhood 
which is one of the really precious gifts 
in art. Her groups recall some rare 
and admirable prints of children at play, 
the envy of collectors, by the old en- 
gravers Marc Antonio and Campagnola. 
This isa high point of attainment ; it 
also may serve to indicate the point of 
limitation. What may be called the 
childish side of childhood—the human 
child with its engaging coquetry, its 
accidents of dress and appearance, not 
to say its pretty naughtiness,—the child 
of the nursery or the lawn, the little 
creature that worries and enchants us, 
in short, has comparatively but little 
share in “E. V. B.’s” art, or is not 
expressed with adequate force. There is 
a marvellous sketch, by Charles Lamb, 
of “Dream Children,” pathetic and 
graceful as anything even by Flaxman ; 
but Lamb wrote only one such. 
“E. V. B.’s” view of her subjects is 
poetical ; but it may be submitted that 
a truer, a deeper, and an incomparably 
more varied poetry is also to be found 
in nature. Sweet, faint, and few are 
the tones of the Lyra Innocentium, when 
it is touched only to express even a 
mother’s most graceful fancies—most 
heavenly imaginations. Someof the “Fir 
Wood” designs appear to us examples 
of what is here intended. In others, 
again, as the two which represent a 
solitary child, the concentration of the 
artist’s mind on an actual every-day 
sight has put her art on a sounder 
basis. And in one, where a little boy 
is seen alone before a Christmas-tree, 
which blossoms everywhere into fairies 
and baby-faces, we have a legitimate 
play of fancy so graceful and inventive, 
that it well deserves to be taken up 
again and worked out by the artist 
(with a little correction of the features 
and the dress from nature), in a per- 
manent etching. Were this thoroughly 
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done, we would venture to predict for 
it a place in the ‘print-portfolios of the 
twentieth century. 

There are some points on which there 
is an affinity between this lady’s style 
and that of old Blake ; and one might 
say much upon this topic; upon how 
far mere suggestiveness may be a lawful 
element in art ; how far incompleteness 
and the sacrifice of everything to repre- 
senting the fancy of the moment, or 
ideas which only seem original because 
they are not compared with those of 
other men, is ultimately injurious to an 
artist. But this would require an essay, 
unsuitable to the modest pretensions of 
the pretty book before us. One word 
more, and we have done. The counsels 
of criticism are not generally supposed 
to be of much avail ; in fact, they receive 
no more attention than the advice of 


friends ; perhaps were either commonly 
followed, as well as asked, they would 
be given with less freedom! Thus it is 
only as a sort of moral that we would 
whisper the impression left upon us. 
Nature has given this artist a fine feeling 
and a delicate sense of poetry. <A true 
instinct has invited her to the delinea- 
tion of children. And, in return for 
her gifts, what Nature asks now is that 
she should be studied as she is; not 
idealized, not spiritualized, however 
strong the temptation; but taken boldly 
in her own lights and shades, her mirth 
and tears, her strength and her weak- 
ness. Even before “ Originality,” ‘‘ Self- 
renunciation ” must be the first word of 
her artist. ‘“Self-renunciation” must 
precede “selection.” It is on no terms 
but these that she will consent to sur- 
render her beauty. F. T. P. 


OLD SIR DOUGLAS. 


BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
CLOUDS. 


Anoruer secret, then, was to burden 
Gertrude’s mind! What could she do? 
What ought she to do? If pussy-cat 
Alice had been one grain more genial 
and confiding, she would at least have 
endeavoured to draw from her an ex- 
planation of that strange painful scene 
with Mr. Frere, and advised,—if advice 
could be of any service. 

That there was some entanglement ; 
some betrothal; and that they them- 
selves knew it to be imprudent, un- 
welcome to those to whom Alice might 
naturally be expected to confide it ; that 
Mr. Frere was not what he had repre- 
sented himself to be : all that was very 
evident. But not so evident what should 
be done in consequence af the discovery. 
If Gertrude had concealed from Sir 
Douglas the faulty conduct of his ne- 


phew, how could she feel justified in 
setting him against his more helpless 
sister? What if she caused some great 
quarrel between them? What if by 
revealing too soon a secret that Alice 
might one day herself confide, she made 
Sir Douglas’s half-sister miserable for 
life? Yet if there was any meaning at 
all in Mr. Frere’s parting sentences, they 
meant that he was unworthy of her ; 
that he had done something which, if 
known,—whether the accusation were 
true or false,—would be his ruin. 

Oh! if Lorimer, the wise counsellor, 
the steady friend, the experienced mind, 
were but within hail, and she could 
consult him! She would not harm 
Alice ; but at least she would learn 
what it was he had heard against Mr. 
James Frere. And while Gertrude was 
thus cogitating in her own simpler way, 
Alice was also deep in thought in the 
tower-room. Her obvious depression, 
her paleness, her starts when suddenly 
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addressed, her wistful watches, in one 
generally so self-possessed, struck not 
only Gertrude, who thought she knew 
the cause, but Sir Douglas, who did not 
know the cause. And up to the tower- 
room, as he had come many a morning 
since their talking of kith and kin love, 
came that pitying heart, and, winding 
his arm round his half-sister’s waist, 
told her in very plain words that he 
feared she was suffering ; was sorry for 
Frere’s departure ; was ill; was uncom- 
fortable ; or that something had occurred 
between her and others that had vexed 
her. 

Then, with a little shrinking from 
the encircling arm, Alice declared that 
nothing vexed her: that nothing had 
occurred between her and others ; not 
even between her and Lady Ross, if that 
was what Douglas meant,—and she 
turned her eyes on him with well acted 
shy questioning. Only she felt a little 
uncomfortable—a little embarrassed— 
now that Kenneth was again in the 
house ; and old Lady Clochnaben pained 
her, and plagued her about those old 
stories—Sir Douglas knew what they 
were. And as he listened with grave 
attention, and such utter unconsciousness 
of her meaning as convinced her that 
inuendoes would never reach his under- 
standing, Alice at length bravely spoke 
out, and saw the soldier’s cheek slightly 
blanch as he heard her, without making 
any observation, steadily gaze from the 
turret window across the distant hills 
beyond which frowned rocky Cloch- 
naben. 

For,—creeping, and soft, and tortuous 
as were the words in which Alice con- 
veyed her meaning, and quietly as her 
little claws alternately sheathed them- 
selves in velvet, and extended them- 
selves for a sharp grip of the heart with 
which she was playing,—she left with 
Sir Douglas the distinct and uneradic- 
able impression that there had been no 
delirium in what Kenneth had spoken, 
in that one respect of his love for Ger- 
trude. That he had certainly proposed 
for her ; that her mother knew it; that 
all Naples expected it ; that every one 
had known it—but himself. 


And then, with timid hesitation, Alice 
further explained that she had alluded 
to something of the sort when she told 
Sir Douglas her more intimate conver- 
sations with Mr. Frere had been about 
“another person,” not about herself; 
that consultations had taken place with 
him whether she should venture on 
advising a near and dear friend (by 
which name she ventured to designate 
Lady Ross), because James Frere was 
very earnest and unindulgent, and a good 
deal scandalized at Kenneth’s imperti- 
nent manner to Sir Douglas’s wife. It 
was the manner of a young vain man 
who conceived that he had been un- 
fairly used (Mr. Frere thought); and 
he ought to be checked; and Lady 
Ross did not check him. On the night 
of the family gathering,—that great 
dinner,— Kenneth had behaved very 
ill; he had spoken very insolently, 
while Sir Douglas was talking to Major 
Forbes in a different part of the room ; 
had even made use of the expression to 
Lady Ross—“ You think, because I was 
once so fond of you that you could have 
twisted me round your finger, that 
you're to govern me all my life”=—and 
Mr. Frere was excessively shocked ; the 
rather that Monzies of Craigievar was 
standing by, and must also have heard 
it. And the same night Kenneth had 
quarrelled with Donna Eusebia ; Lady 
Charlotte had been quite frightened by 
his violence ; and Mr. Frere had hoped 
then that Lady Ross would have ap- 
pealed to Sir Douglas to lecture the 
young man; but it seemed all was 
passed over very quietly. Mr. Frere 
had said also he was sure it was a mar- 
riage that could not end happily between 
Kenneth and the Spanish coquette ; he 
had been very severe, and she, Alice, 
had since felt uncomfortable, she could 
hardly tell why, but she thought it was 
from knowing all that was said by Mr. 
Frere, and her half-brother knowing 
nothing of it; and she was sure she 
would be more cheerful and at her ease, 
now she had unburdened her heart, for 
she had never had any secrets to keep 
from any one (living so much alone), and 
it quite weighed upon her spirits the 
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things Mr. Frere had said ; and that old 
Lady Clochnaben, and even Lord Cloch- 
naben,—who usually took so little in- 
terest in what passed,—had said against 
Kenneth. For of course Lady Ross could 
not help Kenneth being impertinent 
to her; and no one who knew the 
dear half-brother,—the soldier-hero that 
Alice was so proud to belong to,—could 
wonder that after knowing him she 
thought no more of Kenneth ; but 
people’s talk was irritating neverthe- 
less ; and Mr. Frere had wished Alice 
to keep utter silence about it, and she 
never would have spoken of it but for 
Douglas’s questioning her. She would 
not deceive him by any but the real 
answer to his inquiries. 

From the turret chamber, stately Sir 
Douglas went with rather a slower step 
than usual to the bright mornin;; room 
of his wife. She was there, playing 
with her little boy. It was a beautiful 
picture. Her arms were supporting the 
merry robust child as he leaned back in 
them, catching at the long braids of her 
hair with both hands. 

“ Your hair is the longest, mamma, 
of us two; but mine is the curliest! 
curly, curly, curly, like cousin Ken- 
net’s.” 

** Curly like papa’s ?” 

“No! ’cause papa’s got white hairs 
in his, and I have no white hairs ; curly 
like Kennet’s,” persisted the child. 

“Well,curlylike Kenneth’s: and now 
I am going to pull it all straight and 
flat like mine.” 

“ No, no!” 

And into the presence of the romping 
child and his laughing mother came the 
father and husband. 

He kissed the boy fondly, and set 
him down again, walked to the window 
irresolutely, and returned. Then he said 
to his wife, “Gertrude, why did you 
never tell me Kenneth had proposed for 

rout” 

The startled blood crimsoned in her 
cheek ; and for a moment she did not 
reply. Then she answered in a low 
voice, “ There were circumstances I 
thought might vex you.” 

“ No circumstance could vex me like 


your appearing not to have perfect con- 
fidence inme. Was it before I came 
to Naples?” 

“ No. It was the very day you asked 
me to be your wife ; almost immediately 
after you were gone from the Villa 
Mandorld.” 

“Good God! And you never dis- 
couraged his attachment ? He must have 
fancied himself very secure of a favour- 
able answer.” 

The hot colour deepened in Gertrude’s 
cheek. Something almost imperious and 
scornful was in her tone as she replied : 
“T never saw anything in Kenneth that 
led me to imagine he was attached to 
me. I could not, therefore, either en- 
courage or discourage him. Who has 
been talking of these matters to you, 
dear Douglas ?” 

“Ts it true that he quarrelled with 
Eusebia the night of the dinner-party 
here ?” said Sir Douglas, without answer- 
ing her question. 

“Yes. I believe it is true they had 
a great quarrel. It seemed to pass off 
more easily than I should have thought 
possible, They both came to breakfast 
next day as if nothing had occurred.” 

“ And you never told me!” 

“ Douglas”—said Gertrude, earnestly, 
—* do not vex yourself and me, because 
I have tried to avoid giving you vex- 
ations.” 

Sir Douglas sighed. 

“T cannot bear to think that there 
should be reserve on any point between 
us. There should be none! Man and 
wife are one.” 

“ My own dear husband, there shall 
be none. At this very time I have 
been debating in my mind whether to 
tell you of a thing, about ——” 

“ About Kenneth ?” 

“Oh! no, It is about Mr. Frere 
and Alice.” 

“ Gertrude,” said Sir Douglas, im- 
patiently, — “‘ you have a prejudice 
against Mr. Frere, because he found 
fault, and cavilled at matters which— 
which I dare say you could not control, 
but which are painful tome. I would 
rather we did not speak of him. Alice 
has told me , 
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“ She has told you!” 

“ Yes; she has satisfied my mind as 
to the terms they were upon and the 
conversation they held. You were quite 
mistaken as to their purport. I repeat 
that it is painful to me to allude to 





what Frere said:—I only hope 
Oh! forgive me, forgive me, Gertrude! 
I am speaking as if I doubted you !” 

The sudden change of tone—the 
mingled pain and tenderness of his 
manner—thrilled the heart of his wife. 
She wound her arms round him, and, 
looking up passionately in his face, she 
said—“ I do not know what it is that 
has so disturbed you, but never come 
doubt between us two, I pray God !” 

Then, after a pause, she added,—“ Do 
not let us talk of Kenneth. Be satis- 
fied that, even if it was a mistake, it 
was no thought of self, but of you,— 
you only,—that prompted me to keep 
silence formerly about him. He is now 
happily married: to a most beautiful 
and fascinating woman. Leave them 
to their happiness—and let them stand 
outside the gate of ours!” 

As she spoke she smiled—that lovely 
smile whose sunshine irradiated his 
days; and beckoning the boy again 
from his playthings, she set him on his 
father’s knee. Then folding her arms 
round both;—*“ This is your share of 
love in life,” she said; “ be content, 
Douglas, and do not think of other 
people’s loves and likings.” 

And so there was peace. But still a 
cloud. Sir Douglas thought of Frere’s 
prophecy, that the marriage of Kenneth 
and the “ Spanish coquette” could not 
turn out well; and Gertrude, through 
all her deep and earnest love, felt the 
mystery of injustice in the sentence 
which had accused her of having a pre- 
judice against Frere. How Alice had 
come to talk of Kenneth (for she never 
doubted it was Alice) she could not con- 
jecture ; and how she could have “ satis- 
tied” Sir Douglas after the speeches 
Gertrude had heard from Frere’s lips, 
was yet more inexplicable. 

She imagined a very different expla- 
nation from that which had really 
taken place. She supposed a tearful 
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declaration of interest in that faulty 
lover, instead of a bitter and perfidious 
vengeance for his loss. 

Ay! bitter. For Alice considered 
that, but for Lorimer’s letter and Ger- 
trude’s comments on it to Sir Douglas, 
James Frere might still be at her side ; 
filling her hitherto cold and lonely ex- 
istence with her share of love, late come, 
but to which,—now it had come,—she 
held with a wild and clinging attach- 
ment. Her love was like man’s love: 
a vehement and headstrong fancy. It 
had neither the patient tenderness nor 
the innocent trustfulness of woman's 
heart. He was gone forth; gone forth 
from her,—even she scarce knew where, 
or for how long,—but gone—gone out 
into the temptation of pleasing and 
being pleased elsewhere; and when 
Alice thought of it, that pale and ap- 
parently passionless woman could have 
dashed her head against the stone em- 
brasure of her turret-window, or thrown 
herself from it into the deep courtyard 
below ; anything to still the fierce beat- 
ing of blood to and fro in her brain, 
and deaden the thoughts that chased 
each other there, of the dark-eyed, 
meagre, eloquent man, who had been 
mocking heaven and his fellow-creatures 
by the assumption of a character as 
much acted as any on the stage ! 

But Alice governed herself, and was 
outwardly calm. The fox of an evil 
secret gnawing at her heart should not 
find her less brave then the Spartan. 
If she gave way she might destroy him, 
—she might hang him,—those were his 
words: no matter what they meant: 
no matter what he was. She would 
bear,—and live,—and see him again; 
and rend in pieces any one who attempted 
to thwart her, to rival her in his af- 
fections. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE MYSTERY OF EVIL. 


Anp when Sir Douglas and Lady Ross, 
and Donna Eusebia and Kenneth, were 
all moving from Glenrossie for a season 
in town, and were to spend three nights 
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in Edinburgh, to show that strange and 
memorable city to the Spanish bride, 
Alice altered her usual course of bidding 
her half-brother farewell on the steps of 
the great portal, and returning to her 
lone turret chamber, and told him she 
would accompany the party as far as 
Edinburgh, and even stay there a few 
days after they were gone, with an old 
friend of her mother’s. 

“ Indeed !” she said in her slow way, 
with her odd smile; “it’s just one of 
my silly entertainments to see how 
Donna Eusebia takes new sights ; and 
besides, I’m getting so spoilt by 
Douglas, that I believe some day I'll 
follow every foot of the way to London, 
instead of stopping here.” 

“ T wish you would, Alice,” said he, 
eagerly ; “it would do you good.” 

“Oh! Id be lost in your great crowd 
of people ; I’m too simple a body for 
any very grand or stirring life. Except 
war,” she added after a little pause. 
“T often think I should like to see a 
war. I'd like to live in a tent for one 
campaign, and see the soldier-life I’ve 
dreamed of so often.” 

And she looked up at Sir Douglas. 

The sights of Edinburgh would have 
made more impression on the Spanish 
Donna if she had had the remotest ink- 
ling of the great facts in history, or 
known any of the associations which 
alone can make sight-seeing pleasant. 
She was not at all afraid of Sir Douglas, 
but she was a little bored and oppressed 
by his eager endeavour to impress upon 
her explanations to which she was 
perfectly indifferent. In her opinion 
the principal sight in Edinburgh, for 
the time being, was Kenneth’s foreign 
bride. She was the sort of woman who 
liked to be thought beautiful, even by 
the waiters who brought in luncheon at 
the hotel, or the doctor who came to 
advise about the family health. She 
was also ‘the sort of woman who set 
down to her own beauty all notice, even 
the notice that in some measure was the 
result of other circumstances. A cer- 
tain peculiarity of dress, of walk, of 
sidelong flashing glances, would have 
prevented Donna Eusebia from passing 


along unnoticed, had she been far less 
handsome than she undoubtedly was ; 
but in her own opinion that notice 
resulted from the obvious fact that 
nothing so lovely had ever before passed 
along Princes Street, or looked from 
Calton Hill. She could hardly bear to 
accept the offer of Sir Douglas’s field- 
glass to assist her vision, for fear some 
chance passer-by might miss the sight 
of her own bright yet languid eyes, 
finding that foolish telescopic block an 
obstacle to his admiration. She also 
panted to get from Edinburgh to London, 
that great arena of conquest, where 
gaieties, and balls, and operas would 
give back her natural opportunities of 
enjoying life, and leave her little satin- 
clad feet in peace, unmolested by pro- 
posals to take a stroll in glens where 
the birch-tree shivered, or over the 
rough heather of unwelcome hills. 

It was the last of the three days 
consecrated to their inspection of modern 
Athens; Sir Douglas’s eagerness had 
waned in the atmosphere of indifference 
wherein his communications on all sub- 
jects seem to fade and dissolve ; and the 
group of relatives were rather silently 
taking their final saunter home, when 
little Neil, Sir Douglas’s son, caused the 
foremost of the party to look round by 
a loud “ Don’t, Aunt Alice!” spoken 
with childlike impetuosity and anger. 

“Neil, Neil! oh, fie, what a voice!” 
said Gertrude, as with a tender smile, 
but a warning gesture of her hand, she 
turned to the boy. 

“Tt is Aunt Alice’s fault,” said he; 
“she gave me such a shake, such a nasty 
rude shake to my shoulder, only because 
I said there was a blind pedlar following 
us, and he oughtn’t to follow us.” 

“‘T didn’t think it kind,” said Alice, 
quietly ; “you shouldn’t be unkind to 
the poor ; besides, he wasn’t a beggar ; 
he only wanted to sell me some Scotch 
pearls and stones of various sorts.” 

“Oh, let me buy; let me see these 
pearls of your country; are they of 
great cost? Kennett, some pearls, will 
you?” 

The pedlar had retreated some few 
steps, but Eusebia went eagerly up to 
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him, and remained chaffering awhile as 
to prices, in her pretty broken English. 
Kenneth stood smiling at her, occasionally 
puffing at his cigar. Sir Douglas and 
Gertrude were still occupied with a 
tender little lecture to the new bud of 
the passionate race, who flushed, beau- 
tiful, and only half-convinced, was look- 
ing up in his mother’s face for its usual 
store of pardons. 

Sir Douglas looked away to the group 
beyond ; he spoke, with a smile, to 
Alice. ; 

“ Eusebia has got her pearls in the 
palm of that avaricious little hand, and 
we are rid of the pedlar. He has made 
a good bargain, I am certain ; look with 
what an air he saunters off. More like 
King Jamie’s ‘ gaberlunzie man’ than a 
common beggar.” 

For one instant Alice’s eye fixed on 
Sir Douglas with that closed glitter of 
scrutiny which made them so like a 
cat’s. As she lifted them she met Ger- 
trude’s glance, and shrank from it. At 
that moment the pedlar dropped one of 
the cases he had been showing, and was 
proceeding apparently unconscious of 
the loss, when Alice and Gertrude 
simultaneously moved forward to restore 
it to him. Alice was nearest. She 
hastily picked up the case and handed 
it to the man. As she did so, Gertrude 
heard her distinctly utter the words, 
“ To-night, at ten: I am-not afraid.” 

That evening Gertrude could not help 
watching Alice. She was quiet as usual. 
Once or twice she alluded to the journey 
the others were to make the next day, 
and the necessity of rest for all. She 
herself felt fatigued, she said, though 
she had not done much. As the clock 
neared the hour of ten, she rose and bade 
good-night, and glided away. 

Gertrude’s heart beat hard ; she felt 
anxious and irresolute. That tension of 
the sense of hearing came to her which 
comes to us all at such times. She 
rose, and crossed the room to the open 
window for air; as she did so she heard 
the rustle of a silk dress passing the 
door. She sat down by the window, 
and leaned out. Stealthy and swift, in 
an instant, from the hotel door to the 


corner of the street immediately under 
the window, came feline Alice. The 
‘ gaberlunzie man’ was there. He spoke 
one rapid sentence, and pointed in a cer- 
tain direction. Alice crossed the street 
and got into one of the carriages that 
ply for hire ; and when Gertrude’s eyes 
returned from following her to where 
the pedlar had stood, he was gone ! 

She sat like one in a dream. The 
clustering lights, low and high, that 
make the opposite side of the strangely 
cleft city of Edinburgh look like a dark 
bank covered with scattered stars, seemed 
to tremble and waver with an odd life of 
their own. The soft moon rising beyond 
the tumult and stir—beyond the grim 
old castle—beyond the woe, the want, 
and the wickedness of earth, taking her 
soundless path through the blue ether, 
and illumining the clouds as she passed ; 
the murmur of voices, the roll of wheels, 
the patter of footsteps, the occasional 
break of so-called “street music,” tor- 
turing the ear with a vague caricature 
of some well-known melody—all these 
things—things visible or things audible 
—seemed to reach Gertrude’s senses 
through a thick dull medium ; that wall 
of thought that shuts out minor impres- 
sions from the inner brain. 

Sir Douglas touched her gently on 
the shoulder: ‘‘ My love,” he said, “ if 
you could only see how tired your face 
looks you would follow Alice’s example 
and go to bed.” 

As Lady Ross passed to her room 
she looked into that where Alice should 
have been. All was still and empty. 
The moon shone on the white unruffled 
quilt. No one was sleeping there. 

And no one entered there while Ger- 
trude’s weary eyes still waited for the 
sleep that would not close them, for 
long, long hours, till at day-dawn an 
irresistible impulse urged her once more 
to visit that blank place: all was as it 
had been the night before! Over the 
smooth quilt where the moonbeams had 
then shone the sunrise was now steal- 
ing; but no one was sleeping there! 
‘Had Alice eloped ? 

No! Alice reappeared in the morn- 
ing as if indeed all had been a dream. 
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She passed Lady Ross on the staircase, 
coming up as the latter went down. 
She spoke in her usual slow, calm 
tone. 

“Ts it not a little early for breakfast?” 
she said; “but I will be with you 
directly. I have been down to the sit- 
ting-room to get my bonnet and gloves, 
which I left there last night.” 

And when the chambermaid of the 
hotel came into Alice’s room, at the hour 
she had been desired to come, no differ- 
ence could have been perceived between 
the condition of that and any other of 
the sleeping-rooms occupied by the party. 
The pillow was fairly indented, and the 
covering duly ruffled, and the towels 
tossed here and there, and the pretty 
embroidered slippers kicked irregularly 
under a chair. All looked as if, instead 
of swiftly passing up, first to the sitting- 
room, and then to her own, as soon as 
the hotel was open and while few busy 
servants were about, the “lady in No. 62” 
had risen and dressed for breakfast like 
her neighbours. 

Yet Alice had only taken seven 
minutes and a half to make all these 
picturesque arrangements ! 

And Sir Douglas, when they parted, 

embraced her very tenderly, and hoped 
to see her stronger and better when he 
returned in the autumn to Glenrossie. 
3ut Gertrude shrank more than ever 
from her alien sister-in-law. Even sup- 
posing her to have rashly married James 
Frere, and to be irrevocably entangled 
in the meshes of his destiny, what con- 
summate self-possession and hypocrisy 
had she not displayed the night of that 
mysterious interview! Either the pre- 
tended pedlar was James Frere himself, 
or a messenger from that evil man. His 
height, his air, and something in his 
step when walking away, favoured the 
supposition in Gertrude’s mind that it 
was himself; and as to disguise, he 
that was so clever in all things might 
well be supposed able to contrive one 
that should baffle the very keenest ob- 
servation. 


CHAPTER XL. 
THE COURSE OF EVENTS. 


Ir ever that Tantalus thirst, the love of 
admiration, could be satisfied, certainly 
it should have been in the exceptional 
case of Donna Eusebia’s triumphal pro- 
gress through the London season. She 
“made furore,” as the foreign phrase 
terms it. A hundred lorgnons were 
aimed at her sparkling face as she leaned 
from her opera-box ; her graceful arm 
half nestled in scarlet and gold shawls, 
and Moorish bournouses of white and 
gold, black and gold, purple and gold, 
as the fancy of the evening moved her ; 
for Eusebia had as many shawls and 
gowns as our vestal and over-rated Queen 
Elizabeth. 

She laid her dresses and wreaths out 
in the morning on her bed, and studied 
what the evening should bring forth. 
She tried on her jewels at the glass, 
and rehearsed the performances of her 
coifeur. She tossed a white blonde 
mantilla over her glossy head, and stuck 
orange-blossoms under the comb, and 
tossed it off again, to replace it with 
heavy black lace and a yellow rose. She 
sate mute and motionless, contemplating 
her own little satin shoes with big 
rosettes to them, and then sprang up 
and assaulted that bewitching chaussure ; 
pulling off the rosettes, and putting in 
glittering buckles; relapsing therea‘ter 
into the mute idolatry of contemplation. 
She wore her jet black hair one day so 
smoothly braided that her head looked 
as if carved in black marble, and the 
next it was all loose and wayward and 
straying about, as if she had been woke 
out of a restless slumber, and carried off 
to a party without having time allowed 
her to comb it through. All the London 
dandies,—half the grave politicians,— 
a quarter of the philosophic sages,—and a 
very large proportion of the Established 
Church, both High and Low,—thought, 
spoke, and occupied themselves chielly 
with the fact of the appearance of this 
Star of Granada. ‘The pine-apples and 
flowers of every great country house, and 
the time of the masters of such houses, 
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were at her entire disposal. It was 
rather a favour conferred than received, 
when she consented to accept a peer’s 
ticket for some state show, or the opening 
ceremonies of Parliament. Statesmen 
sat round her after the cabinet was over, 
and indeed in some cases were even sus- 
pected of hurrying the happy moment of 
their release from such duties, in order to 
be in time to ride with her in the Park. 
Bishops wrote her facetious and kindly 
little notes. Poets extolled her charms 
in every measure possible in the English 
language, including the doubtful possi- 
bility of hexameters. Beautiful fresh 
young girls were presented at Court and 
made their débét in the world of fashion, 
and the greatest compliment that could 
be paid to the mothers of such as were 
brunettes was to say that “about the 
eyes,” or “cheek,” or “chin,” or “mouth,” 
or tout ensemble, they had a look of 
Donna Eusebia. It was thought the 
most monstrous reply that ever was 
made, when handsome Mrs, Cregan, 
Lorimer Boyd’s old friend, said, with a 
saucy smile at the supposed resemblance 
to her young daughter, “ God forbid! I 
had rather my girl were ugly, which she 
is not.” 

The only person who approved this 
speech was poor Lady Charlotte, who 
was at once puzzled and outraged at the 
way in which “the Spanish she-grandee” 
threw her daughter, Lady Ross, into the 
shade. She fretted over it: she even 
cried over it ; and was only moderately 
consoled by the argument of the victim 


herself, who repeated gently, ‘‘ But you, 


know, my little mother, it is the brilliant 
people who are admired in the world, 
and I never was brilliant. As long as 
Douglas thinks me beautiful, I do not 
care if the whole world thought me so 
plain that they were forced to turn their 
heads another way to avoid seeing me as 
I passed by. Do not let us grudge 
Eusebia her triumphs ; she really ts so 
beautiful, and her singing is so wonder- 
ful, and she is altogether so unlike any- 
thing one ever saw before.” 

To which insufficient comforting Lady 
Charlotte was wont to reply, as she dole- 
fuliv pulled the long ringlet, “ Yes, my 
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dear Gertie, I know all that, but she 
isn’t veal—and I like things that are 
real. You are all real, you know; and 
you don’t make nasty little sticky curls 
with gum and sugar, and plaster them 
down on your cheek, nor try your things 
on all day before a looking-glass, nor 
spend all Sir Douglas’s money in getting 
new jewels. However Kenneth can 
afford it, ’m sure I don’t know! That 
butterfly of diamonds she had on her 
forehead last night cost seven hundred 
and forty pounds. I know it did, be- 
cause J saw it, and wanted it the day I 
went to Court, only I was too sensible 
to buy it; and now she has got it, with 
its beautiful long trembling horns, and 
wings that lift up and down, and you 
had nothing on but that necklace of 
Scotch pearls! I can’t bear it—I can’t!” 
And a little whimpering cry was stifled 
in Lady Charlotte’s embroidered hand- 
kerchief, as in days when she wept for 
Zizine. 

And Gertrude smiled, and kissed the 
faded little woman, and repeated for the 
hundredth time how dear to her was 
that necklace of Scotch pearls, Dou- 
glas’s gift ; and how fe thought it be- 
came her more than any ornament she 
had—except, indeed, the turquoise chain 
which was her mother’s own wedding- 
gift. 

To which Lady Charlotte mournfully 
replied, that she “ knew all that was said 
to comfort her,” but that it really was 
enough to break one’s heart to see how 
Eusebia was spoilt and run after! “And 
you are so foolish, Gertie, I must say, 
though I don’t mean that-you ain't 
clever in some things ; and, indeed, if 
you sang like that I shouldn’t at all 
like it, though that is thought very 
clever, it seems! But you are foolish 
in one way: always talking of Sir 
Douglas as if he were the only man in 
the world. Now there are hundreds 
quite as good judges as he, and they are 
all running after Eusebia, which is what 
provokes me so, I don’t know what to 
do. But I can tell you, my dear, that 
it don’t do to think on/y of what one 
man thinks, though I hope, of course, 
you will always be a good wile, and I 
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am sure you will; and your dear father 
and I never had a word in our lives. 
But still, depend upon it, a man always 
admires you more if ever so many more 
men admire you, because my experience 
tells me that, and the fact is, Donna 
Eusebia tries to be admired, and you 
don’t ; and she gets all the men to make 
a fuss about her: and it is very wrong, 
and very provoking, and quite frets me 
down. And, also, I can’t see what right 
she has to be staying here, making con- 
quests of everybody in your house, and 
making you really—somehow—second 
in this house ! Why can’t she and Ken- 
neth go away and live by themselves ?” 

This last question was, indeed, more 
pertinent and to the purpose than the 
usual maunderings of the owner of lost 
Zizine. Kenneth had been “by way 
of” coming to stay with Sir Douglas 
till he found a suitable house in town. 
But week after week rolled away, and 
the houses proposed to him were either 
too small, too shabby, in too unfashion- 
able a locality, or too dear—the latter 
reason being the preponderating one, for 
nothing would persuade Kenneth that 
he was not to find a sort of palace, and 
pay for it as a common bachelor lodging. 

Meanwhile he felt no more scruple as 
to his dependence on his uncle’s hospi- 
tality than he had felt all his life in 
such matters. Donna Eusebia never 
gave ita thought. And Old Sir Douglas, 
struggling to be just, to be indulgent, 
and somewhat repentant of a secret re- 
vulsion of feeling at the time Alice con- 
fided her false confidences to him about 
her conversations with Mr. Frere and his 
Scotch neighbours, took little Neil to 
sleep in his own dressing-room, that the 
sleeping-nursery might be given to Eu- 
sebia’s French maid (for even a hand- 
some house in London will not lodge 
double its expected number of inmates 
without some little contrivance), and 
made the best of all small murmurs 
from Lady Charlotte, exigéances from 
Donna Eusebia, and provoking assump- 
tion of a right to expect everything, as a 
matter of course, from Kenneth. 

But the London season, though cer- 
tainly tedious, is not eternal. It came at 
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last to an end. LEusebia farewelled her 
numerous adorers with a coruscation 
of glittering smiles, interspersed with 
the prettiest sighs, shakes of the head, 
and promises to see them all again the 
following spring. She allowed the 
Queen's ministers many parting au- 
diences, — and permitted herself to 
accept a riding-whip encrusted with 
jewels from the Austrian ambassador. 
Grave statesmen forgot their personal 
comforts, in the bewilderment of their 
regret, and had to return upstairs, and 
hunt for heavy-handled umbrella or 
walking-stick, which is the awkwardest 
phase of all the small prosaic realities 
of life, after an emotional or sensational 
farewell. Young attachés smoked treble 
the number of cigars they were ac- 
customed to,— musing on the blank 
days soon coming in which there was 
to be no Donna Eusebia,—and felt all 
the more feverish and discontented in 
their exaggerated cloud of tobacco. The 
Bishop of —— endeavoured to point 
out to his wife how agreeable the 
musical talent of the Spaniard would 
be in their country house, if his help- 
mate would propose such a visit, but 
found an unchristian stubbornness in 
that worthy lady as to the point in 
question. And in the midst of such 
regrets, jealousies, lamentings, the 
beautiful Eusebia vanished away to 
Spain ! 

Nor did she return to comfort the 
sorrowing adorers of her brief period 
of glory for a very considerable period. 
What with debts, and difficulties, and 
laziness, and wilful wanderings ; what, 
with Eusebia’s detestation of the idea 
of a residence at Torrieburn, and 
Kenneth’s habit of living au jour le 
jour, and thinking only how much 
pleasure could be crammed into each ; 
what with (in short) all the small and 
great impediments,—the importance of 
whose aggregate amazes us when we 
atand still and consider their influence 
on long lapses of time, — it was full 
seven years from the date of that 
London triumph, when Kenneth and 
Eusebia once more drove up to the 
stone archway of Glenroxsie Castle ; 
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bringing with them the only offspring of 
their marriage, — a little girl as pic- 
turesquely beautiful as her mother, but 
very unlike her; pale and timid, with 
such a wealth of shy love in her eyes, 
that they scarce seemed to belong toa 
mere child, when she looked up at you. 
And, after the relatives had once more 


met together, 1t seemed to Gertrude * 


that she was receiving a different 
Kenneth, and a different Eusebia. 
Sharp and querulous was the tone 
adopted by the beautiful Spaniard ; 
sullen, dogged, and provoking, Ken- 
neth’s manner in return. Her beauty 
endured,—but it was more hard, more 
bright, more assisted, than before. Her 
coquetry had kept in harmony with 
that change, and seemed bolder and less 
harmless. Her child she treated with 
perfect indifference, except when some 
sharp reproof as to its way of standing, 
looking, or moving, escaped her lips. 
And Gertrude observed that at such 


‘times the little creature would retreat, 


and put her tiny hand into her father’s, 
and that Kenneth’s sulky bitterness 
to his wife increased tenfold for the 
nonce. He was evidently unhappy and 
disturbed in mind ; and Eusebia weary 
of his destiny and its difficulties. The 
passion of bygone days had passed 
away like the light off the hills. They 
were sick of each other, and of their 
mutual anxieties; nor had they been 
guests many days before each made the 
embarrassing confidence of their griefs 
against each other, to the person least 
willing to hear them ; namely, Gertrude 
herself. In vain that sweet peace- 
maker endeavoured to heal differences. 
To Kenneth the preaching of indulgence, 
patience, and the strength of family 
ties, was simply “bosh.” To Eusebia 
the expectation of fidelity and discretion, 
economy, and a willingness to retrieve 
money embarrassments, by residing 
quietly for some brief years in the 
only real home her husband possessed, 
was all impossible nonsense. She looked 
upon a wife’s duties as on a mercantile 


ledger. The per contra had not been - 


deserved by Kenneth, and she did not 
feel bound to pay it to him. A cold 


mist seemed to enter with them into the 
genial home at Glenrossie; but even 
Gertrude little foresaw the strange turns 
of fate that were to follow. 

Maggie was the first to enter into the 
storm. The money difficulties which 
had long oppressed Kenneth had re- 
bounded upon her, in the tightening 
and denial of a thousand little resources 
for her simple pleasures. He had cut 
down trees she and his father had 
planted “at the back o’ the hill:” he 
had raised, and again raised, the rent of 
the mills; which the old miller was 
loth to surrender, and unable to keep 
up. His letters to his mother had been 
more like commands severely issued to 
an imprudent steward than requests to 
a parent ; and, finally, he had taken his 
affairs out of the hands of Sir Douglas’s 
factor (as too indulgent), and made over 
their management to the factor of Dow- 
ager Clochnaben ; the very man of whose 
connivance with foes in the matter of 
the cart-wheel Maggie and her father 
had gone to complain the day Lorimer 
Boyd discussed their right to do so with 
his mother. 

Maggie was glad to see her son—her 
altered son! , So glad, that a little of 
the gladness brimmed over even to 
Donna Euseeby. She asked him if she 
mightn’t walk with him to the Mill, 
the day he announced his intention to 
go there. Her large blue eyes—the 
only beauty still perfect in her rapidly- 
coarsening and reddened face—looked 
wistfully into the eyes of her “ ain lad.” 

“The auld man’s gettin’ no that 
strang,” she said. 

Kenneth made no answer. 

“ And his sicht’s no sae gude as it 
has been,” she added, doubtfully. 

“He seems ‘still to have a sharp eye 
to his own interest,” laughed Kenneth.’ 

Maggie was a little puzzled, and a 
little fearful lest, in her pity for her 
father, she should make him out too 
infirm for business, She tried an echo 
of Kenneth’s laugh. 

“Ou ay,” she said; “ he'll do weel 
yet, aye readin’ his ain bills, and 
settlin’ a’.” 

“Well, I’m going to ‘ settle a’’ to-day, 
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my dear mother, and make an end ; for 
things really can’t go on as they have 
done for years past.” 

Maggie turned, and, walking as they 
vere, she flung herself full on Kenneth’s 
breast. ‘ Ou, Kenneth, my ain lad, my 
wee bairn, my bonny king o’ men, ye'll 
deal saftly wi the auld man, for your 
ain mither’s sake! He’s a’ wheen daft 
noo’, wi’ sair trouble, and mither’s laid 
by wi’ rheumatis. Will ye gie me a 
promise now, Kenneth? Will ye gie 
me a promise, my ain bonny lad?” 

The awkward coaxing,—the attempt 
(ah! poor Maggie, how rare such 
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attempts in you!) to seem what she 
was not ; to seem cheerful, hopeful, and 
relying when her soul was fainting 
with fear—revolted Kenneth instead of 
touching him. - He half-returned, half- 
repulsed, her embrace ; and said severely, 
* Mother, business is not for women ; 
never let us talk business.” 

And then those two—close knit by 
the holiest of human bonds, sundered 
by every circumstance of life and its 
accidents—walked on in silence together 
to the door of the Miil. 


To be continued. 
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“On to the land where we shall be at rest, 
And toil and sorrow cease ; 
Where smile the happy meads with verdure drest, 


And all things are at peace. 
O blissful land, O balmy land, 


I seem to see thee as from far, 

I follow in the course of yon red star, 

That beckons like a warrior’s mailed hand, 
Leading me on from gleaming strand to strand.” 


So spake ht to his comrades by the way, 

Men who had travelled since the break of day, 
And now, as gloomy shadows fell 

Athwart the pass of that hoar headed mount 
(Whose rugged sides their blistered feet did climb), 


Were dying for the fount, 


The fount that was to make the palsied well, 

And prove the victor o’er victorious Time. 

The night fell fast; blank horror and dismay 
Enstamped themselves on every pallid face, 

As camped they by a gently murmuring stream, 
And saw the mists of evening gath’ring grey 

And thick around; they heard the night bird scream, 
And clung together in embrace, 

While by the blaze of beacon fires 

They saw the glare of wild beasts’ eyes, 

And heard the wolf’s howl rend the silent skies. 
Then died within them all their fond desires, 

Then wept they for their home, 

Content if ever there no more from thence to roam. 


But when the morning kissed the mountain’s head, 
Their courage waxed amain ; 

The sun's broad beams on them a summer shed, 
And every heart burned to go forth again ; 
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Then girding up their loins they passed along 
To sounds of stately’ music and sweet song. 


Yet as the gloaming came, 

Of this the second day, 

With bitter tears and loud acclaim, 

They fell upon their faces in despair : 

“QO we for ever now are cast away,” 

They made their piteous moan, 

When lo! in haste, and with dishevelled hair, 
One rushed into the camp, a beautiful unknown, 
«And bade them still pursue their onward way. 


And forth he led them to a sparkling stream, 
Where old, and lame, and blind, 
Stepped down into the waters, and uprose 
And leit their feebleness behind ; 
The blind beheld with almost lightning gleam, 
The old were young and ruddy as the rose, 
Lame walked, dumb spake, all, all were perfect made. 
And from the river’s nether side 
Came chords of softest harmony, 
While in the flow’r-bespangled glade, 
Toyed happy bridegroom with his beauteous bride. 
O listen, listen, to their melody :— 
“Here where crystal waters flow, 
Here where ruddiest health doth glow, 
Youth and beauty laugh and play, 
All the day. 


“Come and pluck the golden fruit, 
Come to strains of pipe and lute, 
Come, for you shall jewelled field 

Sweetness yield. 

“arth is barren, cold, and sere, 
But perpetual Spring is here, 
Every day and every hour 

Blessings pour. 

“Here ye never shall grow old, 
Here is wealth of life untold, 
Come, forget in revelry 

Your misery!” 
O God! thou knowest this is but a dream, 
For where on earth can man have rest? 
Never hath moon or sun’s more gorgeous beam 
Looked down upon the perfect breast. 
We travel on in doubt and fear, 
Oppressed, despoiled, and full of pain, 
And in the midst of bitter bane 
Look up to Thee for peace. O hear! 
Thou art the Fount of life alone, 
From Thee the living waters flow; 
Who drinketh shall immortal grow, 
And see and know what mortal ne’er hath known.—Georce Smirn. 








ALEXANDER 


On the 5th of last month Alexander 
Smith died in his house at Wardie, 
near Edinburgh, at the age of thirty- 
six. The degree of feeling evoked by 
this event in different quarters has va- 
ried, of course, with the different esti- 
mates that had been formed of the worth 
of the deceased—his place and likeli- 
hood in that portion of the British lite- 
rature of our time to which he was a 
contributor, but the other contributors 
to which have been, and are, so nu- 
merous. By his personal friends, and 
those locally around him, the loss has 
been felt as hardly any other within 
that circle could have been, Nor is 
there a newspaper in the country that 
has not chronicled the event more or 
less emphatically as one of some public 
importance. Even among those London 
literary journals whose obituary notices 
in most cases are supposed to represent 
really central opinion, there has been, 
so far as we are aware, only one that 
has felt itself bound, ‘n consistency with 
its peculiar relations to Mr. Smith while 
alive, to pursue him to his grave with 
words of slight. All this is of little 
consequence to him now, and will rectify 
itself without effort from anybody. In 
these pages, however, where Mr. Smith’s 
own hand was not unknown from time 
to time, some memoir of him may well 
seem due, 


Born, on the 31st of December, 1830, 
in the manufacturing town of Kil- 
marnock, in Ayrshire, where his father 
was a drawer of patterns, Alexander 
Smith passed his childhood and youth, 
first in that town, and then, successively, 
in Paisley and Glasgow. He received 
the ordinary Scottish schoo]-education ; 
and it was intended that he should go to 
Glasgow University, to qualify himself 
to be a minister in the religious denomi- 
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tion to which his parents belonged— 
one of the chief Protestant Dissenting 
bodies in Scotland. Circumstances pre- 
venting this, he was brought up to his 
father’s occupation, and became, while 
yet a boy, a designer of patterns for 
Glasgow manufacturing firms. It was 
in the warehouse, amid the din of looms, 
or in his evening hours of release from 
his employment, that the passion for 
poetry seized him. Widely diffused 
as the faculty of verse-making now is 
among us—so widely diffused that there 
is not a district of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland that does not count its 
“ poets” by the score—it would yet 
appear, on good evidence, that nowhere 
in the total area of the islands has the 
Muse of late troubled so many, touched 
so many into happiness or misery, as 
in and around money-making Glasgow. 
Alexander Smith used himself to tell 
with a kind of sly glee how, on one 
famous evening in Glasgow, he sat down 
to supper in the company of seventy 
other poets. Even these must have 
been but a selection from a much larger 
number latent among the ranks of ope- 
ratives, clerks, and others in the great 
city and its adjacencies. At all events 
it was from a multitude of West-Scottish 
poets, some well known locally, ‘and 
others slightly known or not at all, that 
Smith flashed out at length into pre- 
eminent distinction. He did so mainly 
by the higher power of his genius, but 
partly also in consequence of a pecu- 
liarity in the mode of its exercise. 
There seems, for more than one gene- 
ration, to have been an almost irresistible 
tendency among resident Scotch writers, 
whether in verse or in prose, to confine 
themselves to specially Scottish subjects, 
and, even in their treatment of such 
subjects, to traditional Scottish forms. 
Their themes have been taken from 
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Scottish history, or from the cireum- 
stances and humours of contemporary 
Scottish life ; and, even when they have 
not used the Scottish dialect, they have 
kept within a certain round of rhythms, 
metres, styles, and modes of conception, 
which precedent had established in con- 
nexion with their themes. The cause 
of this is the natural one—that people 
everywhere will write about what chiefly 
interests them, and in the forms of which 
custom has made them fondest ; but the 
cause of this cause is, in great measure, 
the influence of Burns and Scott. The 
result, however, is that perhaps the ma- 
jority of recent Scottish writers, resident 
within Scotland, have, without being 
themselves sufficiently aware of the fact, 
written wholly or mainly for a Scottish 
constituency. But, by some means or 
other, Alexander Smith from the first 
burst these bounds. Not, of course, 
that he was, or could be, an exception 
to the rule which provides that the 
scenery and circumstances amid which 
any one has been bred shall be trans- 
fused into his mind, and shall tinge its 
products to the last. In his earliest 
poems, as now in his completed writings, 
we can discern very definitely that dis- 
trict of actual British ground—from 
Glasgow, down the Firth of Clyde, to 
the West Highlands—the photographs 
from which had been the first furnishing 
of his memory, and the very meteorology 
of which had yielded him meanings and 
suggestions. This, as it was the ground 
over which his footsteps moved,, was 
the immediate ground of his observa- 
tions and experience. But, whether 
from the action in himself of that free 
imagination which tends everywhere 
through what is present to the elemental 
and conceivable, or from the effect upon 
him of readings in certain English poets 
of the rarer order, we can see that he 
had invented on this ground, or brought 
down over it and into it, a visionary 
world that was in no peculiar sense 
Scottish. While most of his local 
brothers'in the craft of verse were keen 
in the hereditary Wallace-and-Bruce 
vein, or fervid pro and con the Cove- 
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nanters, or singing variations of the old 
tunes to new Scottish streams and braes, 
incidents and maidens, this Glasgow poet 
was away ina less limited element, where 
the themes were love and friendship, 
birth and death, poverty and wealth, the 
hearts of poets passionate against the 
irony of fate and fact. While they were 
repeating the strains of Burns, Scott, 
and Tannahill, he, though loyal to these 
too, had constituted himself, for the 
purposes of his own poetry, the disciple 
rather of Shakespeare, Wordsworth, 
Keats, and Tennyson. There seems even 
to have been a fascination of his fancy 
for things English—a liking, generated 
in him by his readings, or perhaps by 
family incidents of which his childhood 
had heard reports, for the conception of 
the far-away Kentish downs, or rich 
English parks, or old English mansions 
quaint-gabled and deep in woods, as the 
scenes of his stories. 

All this constituted a peculiarity in 
Smith, as compared with most of the 
other West-Scottish versifiers of fifteen 
years ago, from among whom he became 
conspicuous. By itself it would have 
been nothing; but, taken along with 
his superior genius, it increased the 
chance of his general recognition, should 
he ever get beyond that initial difficulty 
which is, was, and ever will be the 
despair of young poets without means 
—getting a volume published. The 
credit of having first sufficiently dis- 
cerned Mr. Smith’s worth in manu- 
script, and of having facilitated this 
necessary step for him, belongs to the 
Rev. George Gilfillan, of Dundee. 
Through his means specimens of Mr. 
Smith’s as yet unpublished poems, with 
remarks on their merits, appeared in 
some London journals. Among those 
who were at once impressed by the 
specimens, and vividly interested in 
their unknown author, was Mr. G. H. 
Lewes. Frank, generous, and discri- 
minating, then as now, Mr. Lewes used 
his literary position in the editorship of 
the Leader newspaper, and the whole 
power of his name, in aid of the new 
reputation. Itis also within the know- 
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ledge of the present writer that among 
those who then, or immediately after- 
wards, helped, by their expressions of 
admiration, to secure for the new poet 
a high reception in good quarters, was 
Mr. Herbert Spencer. In short, so 
wide and strong was the interest created 
in Mr. Smith, before the actual appear- 
ance of his Life-Dramaand other Poems 
in 1853, that, when the volume did 
appear, there was a rush for copies. 

We have just been glancing again over 
this first volume, which introduced Mr. 
Alexander Smith’s name to the public. 
It seems a duty, now that he is gone, to 
reproduce a few passages as specimens 
of the sort of things that roused 
readers of the volume and made them 
acknowledge the young author as a real 
poet and man of genius. Allowance 
must, of course, be made, for the injury 
done to mere passages by detaching 
them from their context. 

*Tis not for me, ye Heavens! ’tis not for me 


To fling a Poem, like a comet, out, 
Far-splendouring the sleepy realms of night, 





That great and small, weakness and strength, 
are nought ; 

That, each thing being equal in its sphere, 

The ha aca glowworm with its emerald 


amp 

Is worthy as the mighty moon that drowns 

Continents in her white and silent light: 

This, this were easy to believe, were I 

The planet that doth nightly wash the Earth's 

Fair sides with moonlight; not the shining 
worm. 





I seek the look of Fame! Poor fool! So tries 
Some lonely wanderer ’mong the desert sands 
By shouts to gain the notice of the Sphinx, 
Staring right on with calm eternal eyes. 





The fierce exulting worlds, the motes in rays, 
The churlish thistles, scented briers, 
The wind-swept bluebells on the sunny braes, 
Down to the central fires, 


Exist alike in love. Love is a sea, 
Filling all the abysses dim 
Of lowest space, in whose deeps regally 
Suns and their bright broods swim. 


This mighty sea of Love, with wondrous tides, 
Is sternly just to sun and grain : 
is laving at this moment Saturn's sides, 
’Tis in my blood and brain. 
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A grim old king, 
bas ~ ~ leapt madly when the trumpets 


ray 

To joyous battle ’mid a storm of steeds, 

Won a rich kingdom on a battle-day ; 

But in the sunset he was ebbing fast 

om * Wd his weeping lords. His left hand 
e 


His white steed, to the belly splashed with 
blood 


on ra to mourn him with its drooping 

ead ; 

His right a broken brand ; and in his ear 

His old victorious banners flap the winds. 

He called his faithful herald to his side : 

“Go! tell the dead Icome!” With a proud 
smile, 

The warrior with a stab let out his soul, 

Which a and shrieked through ail the other 
world, 

“Ye dead, my master comes!” And there 
was pause 

Till the great shade should enter. 





No sooner was he hence than critic-worms 

Were swarming on the body of his fame ; 

And thus they judged the dead: “This Poet 
was 

An April tree whose vermeil-loaded boughs 

Promised to Autumn apples juiced and red, 

But never came to fruit ;” ‘* He is to us 

But a rich odour, a faint music-swell ;” 

‘“ Poet he was not in the larger sense ; ' 

He could write pearls, but he could never write 

A poem round and perfect as a star.” 





What martial music is to marching men 
Should Song be to Humanity. 





Oft, standing on a hill’s green head, we felt 

Breezes of love, and joy, and melody, 

Blow Some us, as the winds blow through 
the sky. 

Oft with our souls in our eyes all day we fed 

On summer landscapes, silver-veined with 
streams, 

O’er which the air hung silent in its joy ; 

With a great city lying in its smoke, 

A monster sleeping in its own thick breath ; 

And surgy plains of wheat, and ancient woods, 

In the calm evenings cawed by clouds of rooks, 

Acres of moss, and long black strips of firs, 

And — cots dropt in green, where children 
play 

To us unheard, till, gradual, all was lost 

In distance-haze to a blue rim of hills, 

Upon whose heads came down the closing sky. 





That night the sky was heaped with clouds ; 
Through one blue gulf profound, 

Begirt with many a cioudy crag, 

The moon came rushing like a stag, 
And one star like a hound. 
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How this mad old world 
Reels to its burning grave, shouting forth 


names, 

Like a wild drunkard at his frenzy’s height, 

And they who hear them deem such shoutings 
Fame! 





My drooping sails 
Flap idly ’gainst the mast of my intent ; 
I rot upon the waters when my prow 
Should grate the golden isles. 





T'llshow you one that might have beenanabbot 
In the old time—a large and portly man, _ 
With merry eyes, and crown that shines like 


lass. 

No thin-smiled April he, bedript with tears, 

But appled Autumn, golden-cheeked and tan ; 

A jest in his mouth feels sweet as crusted wine. 

As if all eager for a merry thought, 

The pits of laughter dimple in his cheeks ; 

His speech is flavorous ; evermore he talks 

In a warm, brown, autumnal sort of style. 

A worthy man, Sir, who shall stand at compt 

With conscience white, save some few stains 
of wine ! 





Old Mr. Wilmott ; nothing in himself, 
But rich as ocean! He has in his hand 
Sea-marge and moor, and miles of stream and 


grove ; 
Dull flats, scream-startled as the exulting train 
Streams like a meteor through the frighted 


night ; 

Wind-billowed plains of wheat, and marshy 
fens 

Unto whose reeds on midnights blue and cold 

Long strings of geese come clanging from the 
stars. 





Twas late ; for, as he reached the open roads, 

The drowsy steeples tolled the hour of One. 

The city now was left long miles behind ; 

A large black hill was looming ’gainst the stars ; 

He reached its summit. Far above his head, 

Up there upon the still and mighty night, 

God’s — was writ in worlds. A while he 
stood, 

Silent and throbbing like a midnight star ; 

He raised his hands. Alas! ’twas not in 

rayer ; 
He long had ceased to pray. ‘ Father,” he 


said, 
‘*T wished to loose some music o’er Thy 


world, 

‘*To strike from its firm seat some hoary 
wrong, 

*« And then to die in autumn, with the flowers 

** And leaves and sunshine I have loved so 


well. 

“Thou might’st have smoothed my way to 
some great end— 

" oe * remem speak ? Thou art the mighty 
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‘¢ This gleaming wilderness of suns and worlds 
** Ts an eternal and triumphant hymn 
* Chanted by Thee unto Thine own great 


self ! 

“ “> Thy skies, what were my prayers 

to Thee, 

‘* My pangs, my tears of blood? They could 
not move 

**Thee from the depths of Thine immortal 


ream. 
* Thou hast forgotten me, God! Here, there- 
fore, here, 
** To-night upon this bleak and cold hill-side 
** Like a forsaken watch-fire will I die ; 
** And, = my pale corse fronts the glittering 
night, 
“Tt shall reproach Thee before all Thy 
worlds.” 
His death did not disturb that ancient Night. 
Scornfullest Night ! Over the dead there hung 
Great gulfs of silence, blue and strewn with 
stars — 
No sound, no motion, in the eternal depths. 





I see a wretched isle, that ghostlike stands 
Wrapt in its mist-shroud in the wintry 
main ; 
aan wee a cheerless gleam of red-ploughed 
ands, 
O’er which a crow flies heavy in the rain. 





That largest Son of Time, 
Who ~ : singing through the listening 
wor 
Will be as much forgot as the canoe 
That crossed the bosom of a lonely lake 
A thousand years ago. 


Not bad,such passages as these, surely, 
from a youth who was not more than 
twenty-one years of age when they were 
written! Not bad? When have they 
been equalled by a beginner since? 
Critics of Mr. Smith, it is true—and 
some of them poets themselves, and there- 
fore excellent judges—have been careful 
to warn the public against such mere 
images, flashes, bits of metrical rhetoric ! 
They have been anxious to assure the 
public that such “ passages” were not, 
and no amount of them could be, the 
real thing. All we can say is that, 
whether the real thing or not, it is to be 
wished we had more of them, and any 
young fellow that could give us more of 
them would, even at this time of day, 


-be worth welcoming. To us they do 


seem to be poetry—genuine and most 
remarkable particles of poetry; but, 
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whatever they are, we believe that the 
Laureate himself, if he encountered such 
passages now in a newly-published vo- 
lume, would be pleasingly startled into 
curiosity about their author. Fourteen 
years ago, at all events, they did startle. 
They more than startled ; they made a 
reputation. Much as depended on such 
individual passages, crnde as was the 
structure of the poem in which they 
occurred, and possible as it was for the 
kindliest critic to point out here and 
there faults of taste, Mr. Smith’s first 
volume was a great victory. Thousands 
of copies were sold in Great Britain and 
Ireland ; there was an article on the 
volume in the Revue des deux Mondes ; 
it was reviewed also in California, and 
lectured on in Australia. The young 
pattern-designer of Glasgow suddenly 
found himself famous. What was hardly 
less agreeable, he found himself ap- 
pointed, by the Town Council of Edin- 
burgh, on the 31st of January, 1854, to 
the post of secretary to Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. The salary was only 150/. a 
year, but with the prospect of literary 
leisure, and other social advantages. 
Leaving Glasgow at the age of twenty- 
three, Mr. Smith became a resident in 
Edinburgh. The duties of his post con- 
sisted in his being present so many hours 
daily in his office within the walls of 
the University, and in there keeping the 
enrolment-books, receiving matriculation 
and graduation fees, writing business- 
letters, &c. He at once entered on 
these duties, and had not the least diffi- 
culty~in adapting himself to them ; and 
he discharged them to the end in the 
most quiet, easy, and punctual manner. 
From the moment of his coming to Edin- 
burgh, he was, of course, an object of 
interest to many there, and very soon he 
had a new circle of attached friends to 
make up for the breaking of his Glasgow 
associations—if, indeed, compensation 
was necessary, with Glasgow still so near 
at hand. Among the first and most 
intimate of these new friends was Mr. 
Sydney Dobell, then on a long visit to 
Edinburgh. It was the time of the 
Crimean war, and the two friends jointly 


produced a volume of Wur Sonnets 
(1855), which was a good deal spoken 
of. It was not till 1857, however, that 
Mr. Smith gave the critics a distinct 
opportunity of reconsidering his claims 
to be called a poet, and trying to reverse, 
if they chose to do so, that previous ver- 
dict in his favour which had gone by 
acclamation. In that year he published 
his City Poems. 

That previous verdict by acclamation 
in Mr. Smith’s favour had been a sore 
subject with many. Naturally, there 
had been honest and reasonable dis- 
sentients from the verdict, or at least 
from the absoluteness of its terms, from 
the first. The feeling that splendid 
passages, or brilliant images, strewn 
through a poem, are not enough, was 
clearly a sound one; and there were 
some really careful critics not unfriendly 
to Mr. Smith, in whom the application 
of this feeling to him in particular had 
taken the form of a conviction that some 
abatement of the first furore in his 
favour might be desirable. Then, again, 
it had been pointed out that there were 
certain perpetually-recurring sources of 
Mr. Smith’s images—that, to an unusual 
extent, he availed himself, in the pro- 
duction of his splendid passages, of a 
certain round of poetical topics or places, 
akin to the topics of the ancient teachers 
of oratory. The stars, seas kissing their 
shores, larks in the air, rainy skies— 
deprive Mr. Smith, it was said, of the 
power of allusion to these and a few more 
such leading phenomena of Nature; do 
this, and taboo for him also Mark 
Antony and Cleopatra among historical 
personages, and what would be left of 
him? It was a rude kind of test to 
propose, and showed a nature harsh as 
horse-hair in the critic who proposed it. 
What, pray, would be left of anybody 
on this principle of obliging him to think 
and feel without reference to these phe- 
nomena of Nature, or objects of history, 
which had first taught him to think and 
feel, and with which, through thousands 
of hours, the highest actions of his spirit 
had been associated? And then the 
universality of some of the topics men- 
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tioned! Mark Antony may go, and 
larks may go, if it is desired ; but for all 
men and all poets is there not a moral 
necessity based on a physical, why there 
should be frequency in their thoughts of 
the stars? Still the criticism held good 
against Mr. Smith to this extent, that 
he was detected in a kind of sameness, 
hardly to be avoided in so young a poet, 
but which it would need art and greater 
range of thinking to work off. Accord- 
ingly, this feeling, too, was lying in wait 
for Mr. Smith’s second volume. Add 
the growing antipathy on the part of 
adherents of the older or direct school 
of poetry, the school of Scott and other 
straightforward narrative and lyrical 
poets—their growing antipathy to this 
new poetry of mystic raptures and ex- 
ceptional spiritual states, this poetry all 
about poets, which seemed to be coming 
in upon the generation. Mr. Smith was 
by no means an especial representative 
of the new school, but he had his place 
in it. Hence, when Professor Aytoun’s 
jocular phrase, “Spasmodic Poetry,” 
got abroad, and began to serve, with 
clever people as well as with blockheads, 
as a convenient substitute for further 
inquiry into the thing it designated, 
Mr. Smith was necessarily included in 
the obloquy. The good-humoured Ay- 
toun was far from having intended this, 
for he was one of Smith’s most familiar 
Edinburgh friends. 

Notwithstanding this composite ac- 
cumulation of more or less reasonable 
critical feeling, lying in wait for Mr. 
Smith’s City Poems, the volume, we 
believe, would have been successful, 
had there been nothing else. ‘The 
volume seems to us to be Mr. Smith’s 
best, and a decided advance on the 
previous volume in respect of art. But, 
unfortunately, there was something else. 
There may be unreasonable criticism as 
well as reasonable, criticism motived by 
ill-nature as well as criticism judiciously 
severe. However it happened, the pub- 
lication of Mr. Smith’s City Poems was 
the signal for bringing out an onslaught 
upon his poetry generally, more ill- 
natured than any critical attack we 


remember. The cue taken in this attack 
was not that Mr. Smith was one of the 
spasmodic poets, nor that he was a 
poet of few topics, nor that he was a 
poet of mere flashes and striking pas- . 
sages, but that he was a plagiary. By 
an elaborate compilation of parallel pas- 
sages, which it must have taken the 
critic days and nights to prepare, the 
attempt was made to prove that every 
passage, line, or phrase in Mr. Smith’s 
poems in which there was anything 
notable was a theft from some other 
poet, more or less disguised. Shake- 
speare, Milton, Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
with a dozen other well-known poets, 
were produced, chapter and verse, as 
his creditors for this or that; and, 
above all, a certain Cyril Tourneur, 
known to the antiquaries in our litera- 
ture, was dug up from his grave, poor 
fellow, and confronted with his alleged 
appropriator. There was such evident 
animosity in the onslaught that it over- 
leaped itself. None but the most 
leathery-minded person could have be- 
lieved, if he had read a page of Mr. 
Smith’s poems, that they or any poems 
like them could, by @ priori possibility, 
have been composed on the principle 
put forward by the critic. As passage 
after passage in any page of Milton 
might he decomposed, by the help of 
Todd’s notes, into flakes from previous 
authors, so, in perhaps two per cent. of 
the asserted cases of plagiarism by Mr. 
Smith, it was proved that he may have 
had recollections of the transmitted dic- 
tion of previous poets. But there was 
nothing more. We have never yet met 
a competent reader of the criticism that 
thought there was anything more in it, 
and that did not speak of it with indig- 
nation. But the criticism appeared in a 
place of authority, and the public is a 
great sheep in these matters. Not from 
this cause alone, but from this cause in 
co-operation with others, Mr. Smith’s 
City Poems did not secure nearly the 
amount of attention that was to be 


_ expected. Nay more, when, after four 


years of silence, Mr. Smith produced 
his little epic or idyll, called Edwin of 
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Deira, it still seemed as if the public 
were under a reaction of feeling against 
him. He had thrown a great deal of 
care into this romance of Northumbria 
in the time of the Heptarchy ; and the 
poem, if without the surprising flashes 
of its predecessors, is a most sunny and 
delightful piece of fantasia, Unfor- 
tunately, it came in the wake of Tenny- 
son’s Jdylis of the King, and, being 
in blank verse and nearly coeval in its 
subject, seemed a resonance of them. 
Yet it had been in great part written 
before they were even announeed. 
Edwin of Deira (1861) was, with the 
exception of stray pieces in periodicals, 
the last of Mr. Smith’s productions in 
the form of verse. Prose-writing, in 
which he had long been expert, and 
which he had practised in periodicals 
from the time of his coming to Edin- 
burgh, became now his chief occupation. 
There were reasons for this, apart from 
his own inclination, in the comparative 
indifference with which his last poems 
had been received, taken in connexion 
with circumstances which made such 
indifference inconvenient. He had been 
for some years married—his wife being 
a lady of the Highland family of the 
Macdonalds of Skye, tracing their 
descent from the famous Flora Mac- 
donald. A new world of delightful 
relationships was opened out to him by 
this marriage—periodical visits in the 
autumn-holidays to the island of Skye, 
and an acquaintanceship, by adoption, 
with half the Highlands. But, with a 
little family growing up around him, 
for the wants of which the salary for 
his Secretaryship to the University was 
not sufficient, there were calls upon him, 
when his poetry would not yield the 
required supplement, for other activity 
that should. In the easiest way in the 
world he acknowledged this necessity, 
and adjusted himself to it. ‘In the 
evenings, or at leisure hours during the 
day, his pen was busy, meeting the 
demands upon it. He wassuch a silent 
person, so unobtrusive of himself or his 
own afiairs, that there is probably no 
one living that could make an inventory 
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of all he did in this way. He wrote 
anonymously in newspapers—but never, 
we believe, unworthily, and never on 
politics ; and he contributed, under his 


name, to various periodicals. Out of 
his contributions to periodicals there 
grew a collection of essays, published 
under the title of Dreamthorp (1863). 
To this were added, partly by a sithilar 
course of previous production in peri- 
odicals, his two volumes entitled A 
Summer in Skye (1865), and consisting 
of descriptions of Highland and other 
Scottish scenery and manners, with in- 
terspersed legends and fancies, and his 
Alfred Hagart’s Household (1866), a 
novel of simple elements, the scene of 
which is laid, with but a slight disguise, 
in Paisley and Glasgow, and in which 
one discerns an autobiographic tinge. A 
separate work of Mr. Smith, preceding 
the two last, was his edition of Burns, 
with a memoir, for Mr. Macmillan’s 
Golden Treasury Series. Altogether, the 
amount of prose-writing which he had 
added, within a few years, to his three 
volumes of poems, was very consider- 
able. In much of his prose, it will have 
been noted, he reverted to that specially 
Scottish ground, or circuit of themes 
and interests, which, as we have said, it 
is natural for resident Scottish writers 
to abide in, but which in his poetry he 
had instinctively left, or only let be seen 
through a general haze. In his Summer 
in Skye, indeed, which is perhaps his 
principal prose work, there is so much 
of the Celtic and the legendary, that 
the work is out of the usual native 
round, and no less adapted for English 
than for Scottish readers. It was, in 
fact, one of the most popular books of 
the season in both parts of the island. 
By his prose-writings Mr. Smith had 
made for himself so distinct a new re- 
putation, over and above his former 
one, that he probably felt it to be a 
matter of mere choice whether he would 
ever return to verse on any large scale, 
or go on producing more of those pic- 
turesque books of semi-poetical prose 
which people seemed to prefer. But 
the old love was strong. There was 
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growing in him, we believe, the notion 
of a new attempt in pure poetry, and 
some new subject for such an attempt 
was shaping itself to his vision. But 
how insatiable is Death, and how capri- 
ciously it selects! There was probably 
no one in or about Edinburgh of any 
public mark the removal of whom in 
this year, or in any near term of years, 
appeared less likely. He had returned, 
at the close of last autumn, from his 
usual annual holiday in the Highlands, 
apparently in the best of health, and 
ready for his official duties at the Uni- 
versity. These duties are somewhat 
heavier in the opening month of the 
session than at any other time, owing 
to the préssure of new mairiculations. 
But Mr. Smith had nearly got through 
November, and was looking forward 
to the more leisurely portion of the 
winter. His house not being ix Edin- 
burgh, but in the suburb of Wardie, 
near Granton, on the Frith of Forth, 
he had a longish walk to the University 
in the mornings, but might, if he chose, 
exchange it for a few minutes of rail- 
way. One day he was unable to come. 
It was a cold, bronchitis, or something 
of that sort, and nothing serious was 
imagined. But it came to be diphtheria, 
and the diphtheria ended in typhus, 
and for weeks there was the greatest 
anxiety. He rallied so far, and passed 
his thirty-sixth birthday, the last day 
of the year. But the hope was vain. 
On the morning of the 5th of January, 
1867—at the beginning of that strange 
weather of snow-storm and fog for 
which the opening of 1867 will be long 
remembered—this too-short life came to 
a close. 


Those who have in their minds a 
certain ideal of the look and physical 
appearance to be expected in poets, who 
fancy them as persons all weirdly, ecs- 
tatic, and wind-blown, would have had 
their ideal somewhat discomposed by 
their first sight of Alexander Smith. 
Even people who had no such ideal for 
all cases, but who had formed a precon- 
ception from Mr. Smith’s early poems, 


found in him, when they came to know 
him, a very different sort of being from 
what they had pictured. He had a full 
sense of the fun of this himself. A 
tight-built, modest youth of middle sta- 
ture, or nearer the short than the tall, 
with lightish-brown hair worn close, a 
round but nowise singular head, a placid 
and shrewd expression of face, and a 
distinct but not disagreeable cast in one 
of his eyes—such was the Alexander 
Smith one saw just after he had become 
famous. Latterly he had become stouter 
about the shoulders, and more manly- 
looking, with a tendency to baldness 
over the forehead, which gave a better 
impression of mental power. But the 
most remarkable thing about him was 
his wonderful quietness of demeanour, 
There was never a quieter man, one who 
could sit longer with others and obtrude 
himself less. People meeting him casu- 
ally complained of this, and wanted 
more conversation, more of the poet. 
They might try him on this tack and 
that, but he foiled them, listening plea- 
santly to what was said, but keeping 
his own contributions to a minimum. 
When he was really known, one came 
to like this quietness as but the social 
form of a mind of the most perfect good 
sense, incapable of flummery or pretence, 
and sagacious in taking the measure of 
persons and things around it, but kindly- 
humorous and acquiescent rather than 
explosive or aggressive. There was 
something even formidable in this power 
of at least never, in the midst of other 
people’s rubbish, saying anything that 
was silly or untrue. With his familiar 
friends, however, in a walk or in a 
snug room, he was, though still far 
from loquacious, chatty enough. He 
talked racily and simply, but gene- 
rally with a flavour of shrewdness and 
humour. “So-and-so,” he would say, 
“ is the finest fellow in the world, and I 
“never come away from him without 
“ feeling rebuked by the contemplation 
“ of so lofty a standard ; but then, you 
“ know, he’s a great ass.” Ov, again, 


‘speaking of the reaction that had taken 


place against his own poetry, and of 
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the ferocious onslaught upon him as a 
plagiary which had so much to do with 
this reaction, ‘‘ Onedoes feel these things,” 
he said, “ and it is queer to come out in 
“ the sunlight and walk along the street 
“after you have read such a review of 
“ your book ; but I find that all such 
“chagrins pass off in exactly twenty- 
“four hours.” His fancy apparently 
was that every rotation of the earth 
brings things round again to the status 
quo. Nor was this mere talk. As the 
first sudden burst of applauses had never 
turned his head, so the contrary blast 
had no more than a twenty-four hours’ 
effect upon his equanimity. He would 
have gone on to theend quietly, modestly, 
and like a man of the soundest sense. 
Out of this very fact of Smith’s per- 
sonal quietness as a man, there might be 
evolved a criticism of his poetry more 
instructive, perhaps, than any that has 
yet been applied to it. Has not the 
notion been gaining ground of late that 
the poetry which the world most needs 
is such poetry as is the translation into 
imaginary forms of a mind itself tumul- 
tuous, rebellious, angry with the fierce 
seeds of future novelties, and feeling 
forward into the philosophy that may or 
may nat be coming? In the past we 
have Shelley as an instance, and perhaps 
in the last new recognition of a poet in 
England this feeling has had part. One 
might convert this into a retrospective 
question respecting the poetry of Alex- 
ander Smith. Although the poets he him- 
self conceives and describes in his poetry 
are beings of the kind mentioned, he does 
not seem to have been sucha poet himself. 
Whatever storms of spirit he may have 
gone through, he had worked himself 
well through them, and nobody was 
troubled with any accounts of them. 
His opinions on all high matters had 
come, we daresay, to be very much 
those of his intellectual compeers of the 
present time, but he was a propagandist 
of no one or two speculations, and bran- 
dished no peculiar lance. Well, what 
of that? May we not fall back on the 
older idea of the poet, represented in 
the instance of Keats, and in still higher 


instances beyond him, which recognises 
in him one kind of poetic power, at all 
events, as lodged in a special organ, the 
connexions of which with the personal 
life of the poet, his philosophy and 
worldly manner, are too recondite to be 
easily traced? Are there not artists 
upon whom the power comes only when 
they are at their easel? Without deny- 
ing that there may be artists of another 
kind, may we not regard Alexander 
Smith, in whose personal demeanour 
there was no little of tumult, and in 
whom quietness and modest shrewdness 
were the qualities that most endeared 
him to those about him, as an artist of 
a kind known of old, and for which 
there is still room? Take, in illustra- 
tion, one or two passages from his City 
Poems :— 


A DREAM. 


We stood beside a drowsy-creeping stream 
Which ever through a land of twilight stole 
a smooth as oil. It slipped ’tween 

cliffs 
Gloomy with pines that ne’er were vexed with 


wind, 

The cliffs stood deep in stream. ‘The stream 
slid on, 

Nor murmured in its sleep. There was no 


noise ; 

The winds were folded o’er that drowsy place ; 

The poppies hung unstirred. I asked its 
name. ‘ 

Sleep murmured “Lethe.” “ Drink of it,” I 
thought, 

“ And all’ my past shall be washed out at 


I knelt, afd lifted pale beseeching hands— 
**T have drunk poison, and can sleep no more ; 
Give me this water, for I would forget.” 

But — stood silent, and his eyes were 


closed. 
“Give me this water, for I would forget ; 
“Give me this precious water, that I may 
“‘ Bear to my brothers in the upper-world, 
* And they shall cail me ‘ Happy,’ ‘ Sent of 


God, 
“ And Earth shall rest.” Sleep answered, 
“ Every night 
“When I am sitting ‘neath the lonely stars, 
“ The world within my lap, I hear it mourn 
“ Like a sick child ; something afflicts it sore, 
“1 cannot give it rest.” Upon these words 
I hid my face awhile, then cried aloud, 
‘** No one can give forgetfulness ; not one. 
‘© No one can tell me who can give it me. 
**T asked of Joy, as he went laughing _. 


** Crushing a bunch of inst his lips, 
** And suddenly the light forsook his face, 
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« His orbs were blind with tears—he could not 


tell. 
“«T asked of Grief, as with red eyes he came 
«* From a sweet infant’s bier ; and at the sound 
o ar pa shook his head, with quick hand 
W 


‘* His mantle o’er his face, and turned away 

***Mong the blue twilight-mists.” Sleep did 
not raise 

His heavy lids, but in a drowsy voice, 

Like murmur of a leafy sycamore 

When bees are swarming in the glimmering 
leaves, 

Said, ‘‘ I’ve a younger brother, very wise, 

** Silent and still, who ever dwells alone— 

‘* His name is Death: seek him, and he may 
know.” 

I cried, “ O angel, is there no one else ?” 

But Sleep stood silent, and his eyes were 
closed. 


BARBARA. 


On the Sabbath-day, 

Through the churchyard old and grey, 

Over the crisp and yellow leaves, I held my 
rustling way ; 

And amid the words of mercy, falling on my 
soul like balms, 

’Mid the gorgeous storms of music—in the 
mellow organ-calms, 

’Mid the upward streaming prayers, and the 
rich and solemn psalms, 

I stood careless, Barbara. 


My heart was otherwhere, 

While the organ shook the air, 

And the priest, with outspread hands, blessed 
the people with a prayer ; 

But, when rising to go homeward, with a mild 
and saint-like shine 

Gleamed a face of airy beauty with its heavenly 
eyes on mine— 

Gleamed and vanished in a moment—O that 
face was surely thine 

Out of heaven, Barbara ! 


O pallid, pallid face ! 

O earnest eyes of grace! 

When last I saw thee, dearest, it was in 
another place. 

You came running forth to meet me with my 
love-gift on your wrist : 

The flutter of a long white dress, then all was 
lost in mist— 

A purple stain of agony was on the mouth I 
kissed. 

That wild morning, Barbara. 


I searched, in my despair, 

—~ noon and midnight air ; 

I could not drive away the thought that you 
were lingering there. 

O many and many a winter night I sat when 
you were gone, 


My worn face buried in my hands, beside the 
fire alone— 

Within the dripping churchyard, the rain 
plashing on your stone, 

You were sleeping, Barbara. 


’Mong angels, do you think 

Of the precious golden link 

I clasped around your happy arm, while sitting 
by yon brink ? 

Or when that night of ghding dance, of 
laughter and guitars, 

Was emptied of its music, and we watched, 
through latticed bars, 

The silent midnight heaven creeping o’er us 
with its stars, 

Till the day broke, Barbara ? 


Tn the years I’ve changed ; 

Wild and far my heart hath ranged, 

And many sins and errors now have been on 
me avenged ; 

But to you I have been faithful, whatsoever 
good I lacked : 

T loved you, and above my life still hangs that 
love intact— 

Your love the trembling rainbow, I the reckless 


cataract— 
Still I love you, Barbara. 


Yet. love, I am unblest ; 

With many doubts opprest, 

I wander like a desert wind, without a place 
of rest. 

Could I but win you for an hour from off that 
starry shore, 

The hunger of my soul were stilled, for Death 
hath told you more 

Than the melancholy world doth know ; things 

—— than all lore 

You could teach me, Barbara. 


Tn vain, in vain, in vain, 

You will never come again. 

There droops upon the dreary hills a mournful 
fringe of rain ; 

The gloaming closes slowly round, loud winds 
are in the tree, 

Round selfish shores for ever moans the hurt 
and wounded sea, 

There is no rest upon the earth, peace is with 
Death and thee, 

Barbara ! 


DOWN THE CLYDE, 


The morn rose blue and glorious o’er the 

world ; 

The steamer left the black and oozy wharves, 

And floated down between dark ranks of 
masts. 

We ae the swarming streets, the noisy 
mills ; 

Saw sooty foundries full of glare and gloom, 


Great bellied chimneys tipped by tongues of 


ame, 
Quiver in smoky heat. We slowly passed 
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Loud building-yards, where every slip contained 
A mighty vessel with a hundred men 
Battering its iron sides. A cheer! a ship 

In a gay flutter of innumerous flags 

Slid gailyto her home. At length the stream 
Broadened ’tween banks of daisies, and afar 
The shadows flew upon the sunny hills ; 

And down the river, ’gainst the pale blue sky, 
A town sat in its smoke. Look backward 


now! 
Distance has stilled three hundred thousand 
hearts, 
Drowned the loud roar of commerce, changed 
the proud 
gag which turns all things to gold, 
To a thick vapour o’er which stands a staff 
With smoky pennon streaming on the air. 
Blotting the azure too, we floated on, 
Leaving a long and weltering wake behind. 
And now the grand and solitary hills 
That never knew the toil and stress of man, 
Dappled with sun and cloud, rose far away. 
My heart stood up to greet the distant land 
Within the hollows of whose mountains lochs 
Moan in their restless sleep; around whose 


peaks, 

And craggy islands ever dim with rain, 

The lonely eagle flies. The ample stream 

Widened,into asea. The boundless day 

Was full of sunshine and divinest light, 

And far above the region of the wind 

The barred and rippled cirrus slept serene, 

With combed and winnowed streaks of faintest 
cloud 

Melting into the blue. A sudden veil 

f rain dimmed all; and when the shade 

drew off, 

Before us, out toward the mighty sun, 


The -_ was throbbing with glad flakes of 
ight. 
The mountains from their solitary pines 
Ran down in bleating pastures to the sea ; 
And round and round the yellow coasts I saw 
Fach curve and bend of the delightful shore 
Hemmed with a line of villas white as foam. 
Far off, the village smiled amid the light ; 
And on the level sands, the merriest troops 
Of children sported with the laughing waves, 
The sunshine glancing on their naked limbs. 
White cottages, half-smothered in rose-blooms, 
Peeped at us as we passed. We reached the 


vier, 

Whence girls in fluttering dresses, shady hats, 

Smiled rosy welcome. An impatient roar 

Of hasty steam; from the broad paddles 
rushed . 

A flood of * green foam, that hissed and 
freathec 

Ere it subsided in the quiet sea. 

With a glad foot I leapt upon the shore, 
And, as I went, the frank and lavish winds 
Told me about the lilac’s mass of bloom, 

The slim laburnum showering golden tears, 
The roses of the gardens where they played. 


In this paper we have been scrupu- 
lously measured in our language re- 
specting one whose merits we might 
appear to magnify through regret and 
affection. Still, in the same measured 
tone, we may surely say that here was 
a star of real brilliancy in British poetry 
that had both its rising and its setting 
within the laureateship of Tennyson. 
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